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The Velvet Edge 


A razor may cut a hair and yet not give a 
smooth shave. An edge produced by a few 
strokes on a Torrey Strop not only cuts the 
beard smooth! but leaves the skin cool and 
unroughed, The secret is in the 


Torrey Strops 


They are better than others—the To eI 
gives the quality. Our free catalogue tells 
nage them. me, 4 E: at dealer’s .o~ — 
OF 50c, 75¢ » $2.00 an §0. you 
don’t like aay it’s mouey back. 

Torrey’s OlEdge Dressing keeps any strop 
soft. 15c at dealer’s, or b ri 

Torrey Razors are the t. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Dept. K, Worcester, Mass, 






















ELECTRO 
SILICON 


tend address for a FREE SAMPLE, 

ot 15 cents in stamps: for a full Se 
Tus Exvzctrro S1L10c0n Co., 3 clit Steet, New York, 

Grocerr and Druggists sell it 








“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.’ 


Esterbrook 
















the most 
pen in 
Over 1'50 
other styleg 
every pu 
Stationers 





Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N.Y. 








BLICKE ERFER 


Typewriters 


Unite the Good Points of 
other makes at about 1-2 
the usual prices. 


NEW 
No. 8 
MODEL 
VISIBLE 
WRITING 

Over 

125,000 
in use 

Send for 
Catalogue 48 


The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH- 
GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS; od 
seses the LEAST NUMBER OF PARTS of any o 

STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, DOES 
BETTER WOP.K, and will GIVE GREATER SAT- 





| ISFACTION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER 
MADE, 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MANF’G CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Scribner’s Holiday Books 
The Congo and Coasts of 


Africa By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


IMustrated, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.64 


“It is vivid, picturesque and highly entertaining.”—Lowisville Courier 
Journal. 


“It is a volume of travel instinct with live and vital interest."—Detroit |@iiagee . . 
News. a a ees 


ACROSS WIDEST AFRICA By A. H. Savage Landor 


Superbly Ilustrated. 2 vols. $10.50 net 


“The most interesting of the many good books of travel issued this 
Fall.”—Record Herald. 


“It would be difficult to exaggerate their importance.”—Public Ledger. 


HOLLAND SKETCHES By Edward Penfield 


With 32 illustrations in full colors by the author 
$2.50 n Postpaid 714 








“A thoroughly satisfactory holiday book is Mr. Penfield’s ‘Holland Sketches.’ The colored pictures, large 
and small, are very good from the artistic point of view; they are reproduced beautifully, and they are, above 
all, thoroughly Dutch. The stories and descriptions that accompany them make very pleasant reading. It is 
a bit of the real Holland that the reader gets in pen and picture.”—The Evening Sun. 


THE ASTONISHING TALE OF A PEN AND 


INK PUPPET or the Genteel Art of Illustrating 
By Oliver Herford 
With drawings by the author 
$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


La ‘ ZZ _“A burlesque of a jovous kind on modern magazine illustra- 
ae _ 0 We tions; the most ingenious of his many delightful phantasies.” 
“ & _ —Louwisville Times. 


THE FRANCE OF TODAY 8By Barrett Wendell 


$1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents 
“Such books. are welcome additions to national reading. They correct false prejudices, promote cordial 
feeling and friendly relationship.”—Cleveland News. 


“A volume_of extraordinary interest.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 
1815-1819 (II) 


“A delightful medley of description, criticism, anecdote, and personal experience.” —Lowisville Post. 





FATHER AND SON, Biographical Recollections 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62 


“An absorbing study of temperament.”—The Outlook. 


“The whole work is as human in spirit as it is scientific in method.”—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS Retold by Laurence Housman 


With 50 illustrations in full color by Edmond Dulac, $5.00 net. 


Five of the best stories in the Arabian Nights delightfully retold and illustrated 
most wonderfully in full colors. A very beautiful book. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Five Great Holiday Books 





—Chicago Tribune. 


THE BOOH OF THE YEAR 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


By EDITH WHARTON 


“The conventional phrases so near to the tip of the reviewer’s pen do not seem applicable 
to the present novel, although there is not a phrase of praise that we. might not justly apply 
to it. Among the works of the year it stands alone in strength and power, and marks 
the utmost achievement of the present-day novelist.”—Baltimore Sun. 


“The new novel far surpasses “The House of Mirth’ in sustained and dramatic action.” 


ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 





DAYS OFF 


By Henry Van DyKe 

“Little Rivers’ set the 
pace, and ‘Days Off’ is an 
admirable companion to 
that delightful book.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“They convey the phi- 
losophy of getting away 
from one’s work and back 
to oneself—The Outlook. 
HMtustrated in colors, $1.50 





The Romance of an Old- 
fashioned Gentleman 


By F. HopKinson Smith 
The Chicago Tribune 
says: “No one but an 
artist could have written it. 
He is the old-fashioned 
gentleman and this is not 
his least act of nobility 
and chivalry in this ro- 
mance, which comes as a 
breath of pure and invig- 
orating fragrance out of 
the fogs and tempests of 
the day’s fiction.” 


Ill, in Colors, $1 50 








THE BROKEN ROAD 


By A. E. W. Mason 


“All the power and 
promise shown in_ the 
author’s earlier books 
teach their climax in this 
great story and stamp Mr. 
Mason as one of the really 
great novelists of the 
day.”—Phila. Item. 
$1.50 





UNDER THE CRUST 


By Thomas Nelson Page 













“Tt contains work which 
Mr. Page has never sur- 
passed.”—The Outlook. 

Illustrated $1.50 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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PANICS AND CRISES 


fully explained in a very comprehensible manner in 
Overproduction and Crises . . $1.00 
Commercial Crisis of the 19th Century 1.00 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH, 
Box E, 681 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, Ill. - 











Book Bargains 


- Let us have your name and address for our 
catalogues of New and Second-hand Books 
A Postal Does it. 


TheR. R. HAVENS CO., 157 W.234 St., New York 











$1.08 All Recent Fiction $1.08 


Telephone 1447 Worth 


AMMON & MACKEL 


SUCCESSORS TO LEGGAT BROS. 
Largest and cheapest book store in the World 
81 CHAMBERS AND 63 READE STREETS, NEW YORK CITY 


Four doors West of Broadway 
Establashed 1855 Send for Catalogue 


$1.08 All Recent Fiction $1.08 











WHEN CALLING | 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
| Grant has been sellin i books for 





over twenty s, and the phrase 
“Save on ks’? has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 




















American Missionary Association 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York . 

A unique and interesting form for a public service 
has just been published by the American Missionary 
Association commemorating the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the birth of 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
December 17, 1907 
He was the “Poet of Freedom and of the Home”’ 


His poems did much to arouse the nation and to pre- 
pare it for the work of the American Missionary Associ- 
ation. Copies of this service may be obtained at any of 
the offices of the A. M. A. for live cents each, which is 
simply tke cost of publication, 





on’ “Money and 


M 99 
ue 6=©—sd Investments 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 
Author of ‘‘Government Bond Values Tables,"’ ete. 





A manual of expert reliable information, essential to an 
understanding of all the intricate expressions and nsages 
of the financial world, the merits of d‘fferent classes of 
a. and the proper handling of money by small 
nvestors 


PRICE, $2.00 NET 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


DANA ESTES & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON 





CENTS for trial 13 wecks. In 
1 5 + illustrated national weekly 
of 








XMAS BOOKS 


ALL BOOKS 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
ALL LANGUAGES 


BRENTANO’S NEW STORE 


5th Avenue and 27th Street 
One block from Broadway 
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Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. 
ciding. C. 


| Detect SANITARIUM 


tate Hospital; visit before de- 


Y., 
SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton. Pa 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


BERMUDA 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.” Only, 
York by frequent steamers of Quebec 8. Go, (20 B’w: me: 
N. Y.). Outdoor life, Yacht! % *y Golf, 
ing. ee delightful throug! lout the . winter. the well 


know: 
PRINCESS HOTEL 
OPENS DECEMBER . 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. 


HOTEL MARGARET 


95 to 99 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 

Brooklyn’s Lead'ng Family and Transient Hotel 

Overlooking New. York Bay, Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. The ideal location of Greater 
New York. Conveniently situated to the Bridge, 
Fulton and Wall S'reet Ferries; 20 minutes to 
the Business Centre of New York. 

CHOICE APARTMENTS 

Rooms, with private bath, all handsomely 
furnished. American plan. Cuisineand service 
the best. 
THOMAS TOBY, Manager 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 














Telephone 4120 Vain 














WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 














PLAZA 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


RATES 

Single Rooms e.5 50 per day, with 
Bath $4.00, $6.00 

Double Rooms with Bath $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day, 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $12.00 
to $20 00 per day. 

Parlor, two Bedrooms and two Baths 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 
per day 


FRED STERRY, Managing Director 

















HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway and 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) N. Y. City 





IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING. 


All surface cars jpass or transfer to door 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per aay up 
Rooms, with private bath, 2.00 “ 

Suites, with private bath, 3.50 “ ” 
European plan, also Combination breakfasts 


EXCELLENT SERVICE---FINE MUSIC 
W. JOHNSON QUINN; Proprietor 
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GoTo Berm uda 


Weekly from New kot forty-five hours by new twin 


screw ‘Bermudian 


os a 
to Nassau fortnightly in February and March 
by ss 8. . “Trinidad. — me 


West Indies 


New 8. 8. “ * and other wg 3 fortn oe for 

St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, minica, 

Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlet, passages, etc., write 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


Agts., Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, 
A, AH RN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thomas Cook & 


Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway, and 649 Madison ‘Ave. 





LITTLE Small select parties, Unique .Tours, In- 
JOURNEYS. structive, Attractive, Economical. Special 
WILMINGTON, discount for early registretion. Ask us 
DELAWARE. about it. 

' MISS TENNEY’S TOURS. 


Leisarely, comfortable, = comprehensive. 
22 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Crouch & 
Rs nidgay 


» Handsomest, 
\—4# Lightest, 
7 Best Luggage. 
: 177 Broadwa ay, 
Just above Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


i fs Trunks 
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is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
write 


BE. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Established hal a century 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs: 





Ladies’ and Men’s sizes: 


Embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs: 


With %, % or inch hems. 
Block and other Gesicable letters. 
Ladies’ and Men’s sizes: 

At 25c, 35¢, 40c, 50c, 75¢, $1.00, 1.50 each. 





HOLIDAY HANDKERCBIEFS 


At “The Linen Store.”’ 


Our Christmas stock is ready, and selections can now 
be made to the very best advantage. 


In these we show almost twenty different sizes, including every width of hem from % inch to 1% inch, 
and a great variety of weights, ranging from serviceable cambric to the sheerest and daintiest lawn. 


At 12%c, 25¢, 40c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 and up to 4.00 each. 


Beautifully embroidered in a wide variety of styles—Script, 


Embroidered and Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs : 


Old English, 





lar price of 25. Finer Hand E 


cien nes, 


mbroidere 


special department for this purpose. 





The assortment in these is exceptionally large, including over one hundred selected styles at_ the 
dF French Handkerchiefs at from soc. to $75.00 each. 

Duchesse, and Point Lace Handkerchiefs at $1.00, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00, and up to $100 each. 

Lace trimmed Han dkerchiefs, soc, 75c and $1.25 each; and many other novelties at popular prices. 


MAIL ORDERS: Each year we supply thousands of dozens of Handkerchiefs by mail, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., - 5th Ave. and 34th Street, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


opu- 
Real alen- 
Armenian 


and we have a 











“UNSEEN COMFORT” 





INVENTO 
gee LEONAR 
ae seer 
RUM 


Ear Dram (which | patented July 
sthod ‘ oe Since put” e_% 


method have restored my hearing. t “nt the 
market last Febrwary, it has restored th of hun- 
dreds of others, many of whom had gives 7 "a AY. of 


ever hearing again. It has also relieved many 

tressing head noises. I have just gotten out a = So 
Drum that is a great improvement over my original Drum. 
The megaphone principle and the flat-sounding membrane 
make my drum the moat successful device on the market. 
It is ‘‘Unseen Comfort.”’ 
Bar Drum are endorsed by ice 
is very low. Why ‘2° oye . hearing restored? Let 
me write you about it. 1 give you facts only and 
will not exaggerate. 


A. O. LEONARD 


11656 BROADWAY Suite 71 N. Y. CITY. 
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Wall Street Fluctuations 


need not give you any anxiety or keep you 
awake at night, if you have your savings, or 
surplus, safely invested in the Industrial 
Savings and Loan Co. 


Earning 5% a Year 


You can open an account at any time, sub- 
oe to withdrawal at your need or option. 

our savings begin to bear earnings the day 
received and reckoned for full time money 
is in our care, no matter when withdrawn. 


Fifteen years of experience and expert 
knowledge of New York and suburban Real 
Estate, and millions of dollars securely 
laced on loans to responsible home-owners, 
is Our open record, during which period we 
have never failed to pay 5% per annum in 
every instance. Our business is conducted “ 
subject to the requirements of the New 
York Banking Law as applied to Savings 


Institutions. 


Write for 
tion. 


Assets $1,750,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bldg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 


detailed 


in- 
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The message sent to 
Congress by President 
Roosevelt on the 3d is 
a very long one. Our summary will in- 
clude the leading recommendations of it. 
At the beginning there is a passage sug- 
gested by the financial disturbance of the 
last few weeks. No other nation, the 
President says, has greater resources 
than ours ; the citizens of no other nation 
possess greater energy and industrial 
ability : 

“In no nation are the fundamental business 
conditions sounder than in ours at this very 
moment; and it is foolish, when such is the 
case, for people to hoard money instead of 
keeping it in sound banks; for it is such 
hoarding that is the immediate occasion of 
money stringency. Moreover, as a rule, the 
business of our people is conducted with hon- 
esty and probity, and this applies alike to 
farms and factories, to railroads and banks, to 
all our legitimate commercial enterprises. In 
any large body of men, however, there are cer- 
tain to be some who are dishonest, and if the 
conditions are such that these men prosper or 
commit their misdeeds with impunity, their 
example is a very evil thing for the com- 
munity. Where these men are business men 
of great sagacity and of temperament both un- 
scrupulous and reckless, and where the condi- 
tions are such that they act without super- 
vision or control and at first without effective 
check from public opinion, they delude many 
innocent people into making investments or 
embarking in kinds of business that are really 


The President’s 
Message 


unsound. When the misdeeds of-these suc-- 


cessfully dishonest men are discovered, suf- 
fering comes not only upon them, but upon 
the innocent men whom they have misled. It 
is a painful awakening, whenever it occurs; 
and, naturally, when it does occur those who 
suffer are apt to forget that the longer it was 
deferred the more painful it would be. In the 


effort to punish the guilty it is both wise and 
proper to endeaver so far as possible to mini- 
mize the distress of those who. have been mis- 
led by the guilty. Yet it is not possible to re- 
frain because of such distress from striving 
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to put an end to the misdeeds that are the ulti- 
mate causes of the suffering, and, as a means 
to this end, where possible, to punish those 
responsible for them. There may be honest 
differences of opinion as to many Governmental 
policies; but surely there can be no such dif- 
ferences as to the need of unflinching per- 
severance in the war against successful dis- 
honesty.” 


Turning then to the supervision and 
regulation of corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce, he quotes several 
hundred words from his message of two 
years ago, in which the need of such 
supervision and regulation was pointed 
out, together with the futility and un- 
wisdom of attempting to prohibit all re- 
straint upon competition. He now says 
that “almost all big business concerns are 
engaged in interstate commerce.” It 
cannot be regulated effectively by any 
State. “Only the National Government 
can in thorogoing fashion exercise the 
needed control” : 


“This does not mean that there should be 
any extension of Federal authority, for such 
authority already exists under the Constitu- 
tion in amplest and most far-reaching form; 
but it does mean that there should be an ex- 
tension of Federal activity. This is not. ad- 
vocating centralization. It is merely looking 
facts in the face, and realizing that centraliza- 
tion in business has already come and cannot 
be avoided or undone, and that the public at 
large can only protect itself from certain evil 
effects of the business centralization of provid- 
ing better methods for the exercise of. con- 
trol through the authority already centralized 
in the National Government by the Constitu- 
tion itself. The most vital need is in connec- 
tion with the railroads. As to these, in my 
judgment, there should now be either a na- 
tional incorporation act or a law licensing rail- 
way companies to engage in interstate com- 
merce upon certain conditions. The law should 
be so framed as to give to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to pass upon the 
future issues of securities, while ample means 
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should be provided to enable the Commission, 
whenever in its judgment it is necessary, to 
make a physical valuation of any railroad. As 
I stated in my message to the Congress a year 
ago, railroads should be given power to enter 
into agreements, subject to these agreements 
being made public in minute detail and to the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion being first obtained.” 

The railroads and all other great corpo- 
rations, he continues, will do well to 
recognize that this control must come. 
Taking up the subject of trust legisla- 
tion, he remarks that modern. industrial 
conditions are such that combination is 
not only necessary, but inevitable, both 
in the world of business and in the world 
of labor. Corporations and labor unions 
should be heartily encouraged so long as 
they are properly managed. “It is pro- 
foundly immoral to put or keep on the 
statute books a law nominally in the in- 
terest of public morality that really puts 
a premium upon public immorality, by 
undertaking to forbid honest men from 
doing what must be done under modern 
business conditions, so that the law itself 
provides that its own infraction must be 
the condition precedent upon business 
success.” He quotes from his message 


of one year ago what he then said about 


the Sherman anti-trust law, and the need 
of traffic agreements among railroad 
companies; also from one of his recent 
speeches his remarks upon the same sub- 
ject and his references to the railway 
investigations. The Sherman act, he 
now says, “should not be repealed, but it 
should be made both more efficient and 
more in harmony with actual conditions” : 


“It should be so amended as to forbid only 
the kind of combination which does harm to 
the general public, such amendment to be ac- 
companied by, or to be an incident of, a grant 
of supervisory power to the Government over 
these big concerns engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. This should be accompanied by pro- 
vision for the compulsory publication of ac- 
counts and the subjection of books and papers 
to the inspection of the Government officials. 
The law should not prohibit combinations that 
do no injustice to the public, still less those 
the existence of which is on the whole of bene- 
fit to the public. But even if this feature of 
the law were abolished, there would remain 
as an equally objectionable feature the diffi- 
culty and delay now incident to its enforce- 
ment.” 


He points out the difficulties encountered 
before obtaining a final decision in the 
courts. And to control these corpora- 
tions by lawsuits means the imposition of 
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“an impossible burden” upon the courts 
and the Department of Justice. The de- 
sign should be to prevent the abuses in- 
cident to the creation of unhealthy and 
improper combinations, instead of wait- 
ing until they are in existence and then 
attempting to destroy them by civil or 
criminal proceedings : 

“No corporation or association of any kind 
should be permitted to engage in foreign or 
interstate commerce that is formed for the 
purpose of, or whose operations create, a 
monopoly or general control of the production, 
sale or distribution of any one or more of the 


‘prime necessities of life or articles of general 


use and necessity. Such combinations are 
against public policy; they violate the common 
law; the doors of the courts are closed to 
those who are parties to them, and I believe 
the Congress can close the channels of inter- 
state commerce against them for its protec- 
tion. The law should make its prohibitions 
and permissions as clear and definite as pos- 
sible. Among the points to be aimed at should 
be the prohibition of unhealthy competition, 
such as by rendering service at an actual loss 
for the purpose of crushing out competition, 
the prevention of inflation of capital, and the 
prohibition of a corporation’s making exclusive 
trade with itself a condition of having any 
trade with itsélf. Reasonable agreements be- 
tween, or combinations of, corporations: should 
be permitted, provided they are first submitted 
to and approved by some appropriate Govern- 
ment body.” 


Congress might enact a general law under 
which existing corporations or new ones 
could take out Federal charters ; but Fed- 
eral authority should decide whether an 
applicant is an unlawful combination. 
Or a license law might be enacted; or a 
combination of the two methods might be 
tried: 


“At least, the anti-trust act should be sup- 
plemented by specific prohibitions of the meth- 
ods which experience has shown have been 
‘of most service in enabling monopolistic com- 
binations to crush out competition. The real 
owners of a corportion should be compelled to 
do business in their own name. The right to 
hold stock in other corporations should here- 
after be denied to interstate corporations, un- 
less on approval by the proper Government 
officials, and a prerequisite to such approval 
should be the listing with the Government of 
all owners and stockholders, both by the cor- 
poration owning such stocks and by the cor- 
poration in which such stock is owned.” 


Such national control, he holds, would be 
beneficial to the corporations, and to 
every well-managed railway, facilitating 
the investment by the public of money 
needed for improvements and extensions. 
Concerning railway rates he says: 

“While there must be just and reasonable 











fegulation of rates, we should be the first to 
protest against any arbitrary and unthinking 
movement to cut them down without the full- 
est and most careful consideration of all in- 
terests concerned and of the actual needs of 
the situation. Only a special body of men act- 
ing for the National Government under au- 
thority conferred upon it by the Congress is 
competent to pass judgment on such a 
matter.” 

He directs the attention of those who fear 
the extension of Federal activity to the 
meat inspection and pure food laws, 
which were opposed and delayed but are 
now admitted to be highly beneficial. The 
“same men who now denounce the atti- 
tude of the Government in seeking to 
oversee and control the workings of in- 
terstate common carriers and business 
concerns asserted that [in the meat in- 
spection bill] we were ‘discrediting and 
ruining a great American industry,’ but it 
is already evident that the great benefit 
this law confers upon the public is ac- 
companied by an equal benefit to the 
reputable packing establishments.” 


& 
Concerning the cur- 
Currency, the rency, Mr. Roosevelt 


Tor oe te quotes a part of his last 
year’s message, in which the lack of elas- 
ticity was pointed out and Congress was 
asked to consider Secretary Shaw’s plan 
for the use of taxed emergency issues. 
He now urges the need of immediate at- 
tention to this matter, saying that pro- 
vision should be made for heavily taxed 
emergency issues, based on adequate se- 
curities approved by the Government: 


“It is worth investigating to determine 
whether officers and directors of national 
banks’ should ever be allowed to loan to them- 
selves. Trust companies should be subject to 
the same supervision as banks; legislation to 
this effect shouid be enacted for the District 
of Columbia aud the Territories. 

“Yet we must also remember that no legis- 
lation can by any possibility guarantee the 
business community against the results of 
speculative folly. When an individual mort- 
gages his house to buy an automobile he in- 
vites disaster; and when wealthy men, or men 
who pose as such, or are unscrupulously or 
foolishly eager to become such, indulge in 
reckless. speculation—especially if it is accom- 
panied by dishonesty—they jeopardize not only 
their own future -but the future of all their 
innocent fellow citizens, for they expose the 
whole business community to panic and dis- 
tress. 


--Concerning the tariff, he says that to up- 
root the protective principle would 
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“cause widespread industrial disaster.” 
But “it is probably well that every dozen 
years or so the tariff laws should be care- 
fully scrutinized, so as to see that no ex- 
cessive or improper benefits are con- 
ferred, that proper revenues are pro- 
vided, and that our foreign trade is en- 
couraged” : 

“There must always be as a minimum a 
tariff which will not only allow for the collec- 
tion of an ample revenue, but which will at 
least make good the difference in cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad; that is, the differ- 
ence in the labor cost here and abroad, for the 
well-being of the wageworker must ever be 
the cardinal point of American policy. The 
question should be approached purely from a 
business standpoint; both the time and the 
manner of the change being such as to arouse 
the minimum of agitation and disturbance in 
the business world, and to give the least play 
for selfish and factional motives.” 
Experience has shown that in a year 
preceding a Presidential election it is 
“impossible to get men to treat this 
subject from the standpoint of the public 
good” ; therefore he thinks the best time 
to deal with it is “immediately after such 
election.” An income tax and an inher- 
itance tax, he says, should be parts of our 
system of Federal taxation. He hopes 
that a scheme for an income tax can be 
devised that the Supreme Court will de- 
clare constitutional. The inheritance tax, 
however, is a better one, and it has been 
sustained by that court. He shows at 
length the use of this tax in European 
countries, asserting that here it would 
“help to preserve a measurable equality of 
opportunity for the people of the genera- 
tions growing to manhood.” Proposals 
for such legislation, he says, are directly 
opposed to Socialistic theories. 


a 


Much of the message relates 
to labor questions. “In- 
stances of abuse in the 
granting of injunctions in labor disputes,” 
the President says, “continue to occur.” 
He urges Congress to devise some way 
for preventing such abuse of a process 
the wise use of which is commendable. 
Considering the appalling loss of life on 
the railways, he suggests provision for 
Federal inspection of the lines, or, at first, 
for an investigation of accidents by some 
Federal officer. Congress should enact, 
for all workmen within the scope of the 


Labor 
Legislation 
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Federal power, “a model employers’ lia- 
bility law, far-reaching and thorogoing” : 

“The law should be made such that the pay- 
ment for accidents by the employer would be 
automatic instead of being a matter for law- 
suits. Workmen should receive certain and 
definite compensation: for all accidents in in- 
dustry irrespective of negligence.” 
He points out that in the last ten years 
nearly all other civilized countries have 
enacted laws embodying a complete rec- 
ognition of the principle which places 
upon the employer the entire trade risk 
in the various lines of industry. The 
eight-hour law should be extended to 
affect all Government work, contracts in- 
cluded. He again recommends that pro- 
vision be made for the compulsory in- 
vestigation of labor controversies, and 
asks for the enactment of a model law 
concerning the employment of women 
and children in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories. In the course of his 
remarks about capital and labor he says 
there is urgent need of a public opinion 
that will condemn not only vice in its 
cruder and more archaic forms but also 
the vice which denies that it is vice if it 
can escape conviction in the courts: 

“Swindling in stocks, corrupting Legisla- 
tures, making fortunes by the inflation of se- 
curities, by wrecking railroads, by destroying 
competition thru rebates—these forms of 
wrongdoing in the capitalist are far more in- 
famous than any ordinary form of embezzle- 
ment or forgery; yet it is extremely difficult 
to secure the punishment of the men most 
guilty of them, most responsible for them.” 
He denounces “the members of the busi- 
ness community, the educators, or clergy- 
men, who condone and encourage” such 
wrongdoing. 

gdoing “ 

Postmaster - General 
Meyer’s recommendation 
for the establishment of 
postal savings banks is approved. The 
experience of the last few weeks shows, 
the President says, that in time of stress 
such banks would be very useful, be- 
cause money withdrawn from other 
banking institutions and hoarded by the 
timid would be thru postal banks re- 
stored to the channels of trade. He 
commends also the proposed extension of 
the parcel post on rural routes, and asks 
that the $3,000,000 of annual _ profit 
gained in the ocean mail postage be used 
in increasing from $2 to $4 per mile the 


Other Topics 
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mail payment allowed to steamships of 
only sixteen knots speed, in order that 
mail lines to South America, the Philip- 
pines and Australia may be established. 
He recommends that fourth - class post- 
masters be included by law in the classi- 
fied civil service, pointing out that the 
Administration has already sought to re- 
move them from the domain of partisan 
politics by refusing to remove any of 
them except for reasons connected with 
the good of the postal service. Concern- 
ing Presidential campaign funds, he re- 
marks that corporations should be for- 
bidden to contribute, and that publication 
of contributions and expenditures should 
be required. But it is difficult to enforce 
laws of this kind, which can be evaded, 
and he suggests “a very radical meas- 
ure” which “would work a substantial 
improvement in our system of conduct- 
ing a campaign” : 

“The need for collecting large campaign 
funds would vanish if Congress provided an 
appropriation for the proper and legitimate 
expenses of each of the great national parties, 
an appropriation ample enough to meet the 
necessity for thoro organization and machin- 
ery, which requires a large expenditure of 
money. Then the stipulation should be made 
that no party receiving campaign funds from 
the treasury should accept more than a fixed 
amount from any individual subscriber or 
donor, and the necessary publicity for receipts 
and expenditures could, without difficulty, be 
provided.” Tes 
We have never suffered, he says, from 
the evils of militarism; our evils are 
those of industrialism. “Declamation 
against militarism has no more serious 
place in an earnest and intelligent move- 
ment for righteousness in this country 
than declamation against the worship of 
Baal or Ashtaroth.” The army is too 
small, and there are not enough officers. 
The medical corps is too small. He 
urges that the pay of officers and enlisted 
men be increased, that promotion from 
the ranks be encouraged, that a special 
corps for manual labor be created, that 
promotion above the rank of major be 
for merit only, and that preference 
over civilians for appointment to 
certain offices be given to soldiers 
or sailors of twelve ‘years’ service. 
We cannot expect. limitation of 
armament by international agreement, 
and we should provide this year for the 
construction of four battleships. Naval 











promotion above the grade of lieutenant 
commander should be by merit only, and 
officers should be enabled to reach the 
highest grades at a less advanced age. 
The battleship fleet should “now -and 
then” be mover to the Pacific. Our in- 
land waterways should be developed, be- 
ginning with a deep channei trom the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. _ Irri- 
gation work should be extended, and 
might include the reclamation of swamp 
lands in the East and South. The Gov- 
ernment’s title to lands containing coal, 
oil or gas should be retained, and they 
should be developed under leases. There 
should be a Bureau of Mines, to collect 
statistics, investigate concerning acci- 
dents, and prevent fraud. Much is said 
about the approaching exhaustion of the 
lumber supply, and the acquisition of ad- 
ditional forest reserves is recommended. 
The tariff duty on wood pulp should be 
repealed. In a long passage about the 
interests of farmers, the President insists 
that schools for practically teaching 
agriculture are greatly needed and sug- 
gests inspection and grading of grain by 
national authority. In his remarks about 
our foreign relations, the work of The 
Hague Peace Conference is reviewed. 
Important steps were taken, he says, and 
substantial progress made toward fur- 
ther agreements in the future. He finds 
much cause for encouragement in the 
vote on the treaty for obligatory arbitra- 
tion, the agreement as to collection of 
debts by force, and the creation of an in- 
ternational prize court. There is a high- 
ly complimentary reference to Mexico 
and President Diaz. Japan has invited 
us to attend her World’s Fair in 1912. 
Mr. Roosevelt urges prompt and gener- 
ous provision for the representation of 
our Government and people at this ex- 
position and speaks of “the warm friend- 
ship” maintained between Japan and the 
United States for so many years “with- 
out a break.” 
& 

, ., Owing to the continued 
ba rom improvement of business 

_ conditions, the issue of 
Panama bonds was reduced, on the 6th, 
from $50,000,000 to $25,000,000, and the 
issue of. 3 per cent. notes was limited 
to $15,000,000. The bonds were taken 
at an average of about 103, and the issue 
was largely oversubscribed. Answers to 
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a call for reports upon the condition of 
all national banks showed that many 
banks in cities of the interior had largely 
increased their reserves and might fair- 
ly be charged with hoarding cash. In 
November, nearly $54,000,000 was added 
to the bank circulation, and the actual 
supply of money was increased by $131,- 
000,000, which included $64,000,000 of 
imported gold. At the end of last week, 
the New York bank statement was again 
favorable, showing that the deficit in re- 
serve had been reduced by nearly $7,000,- 
ooo. Western cities were withdrawing 
and canceling clearing house checks. 
But there was still a small premium on 
currency. Among the unfavorable events 
of the week were several bank failures. 
The savings bank at Chelsea, Mich., con- 
trolled by State Treasurer Frank P. Gla- 
zier, was closed, owing to his failure and 
the bankruptcy of his stove company. In 
this bank he had deposited $684,000 of 
State funds. His private bank at Stock- 
bridge, Mich., was also closed. Mr. Gla- 
zier had been a prominent candidate for 
Governor. In Kansas City, the National 
Bank of Commerce (largest in the city) 
was closed on the 5th. In four weeks it 
had paid out $18,000,000 of its $34,000,- 
ooo deposits. President Woods ascribes 
the run on the bank’s resources mainly 
to the effect of instructions given by the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company (a branch of 
the Standard) to its traveling agents. It 
is asserted that depositors will suffer no 
loss. In Pittsburg, the Fort Pitt National 
Bank suspended, and this was followed 
by the failure of the large brokerage 
house of Whitney, Stephenson & Co. 
The appointment of receivers for the 
California Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, in San Francisco, disclosed its 
hopeless insolvency. To directors $3,000,- 
ooo had been loaned on their personal 
notes, and to a clerk $484,000 upon his 
written promise to pay. During Novem- 
ber, there were 164 deaths from heart 
disease in New York City, against 95 in 
November of last year. This increase is 
ascribed in part by the health authorities 


to the panic. 
& 


The attendance at Amer- 
ican universities, annually 
compiled by Prof. Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., of Columbia, shows some 
Harvard 


University 
Enrollments 


interesting figures for 1907. 
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holds the lead as the largest university, 
with 5,346 students. Columbia, Michi- 
gan, Chicago, Cornell, Minnesota, Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Yale and California 
follow in the order named. These ten 
largest universities represent a total at- 
tendance of over 40,000. The largest 
gains were made by Columbia, New York 
University, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota; that is, two Eastern and 
four Western institutions. At three of 
the prominent State universities of the 
Middle West a decrease in the number 
of male students enrolled is counter- 
balanced by an increase in the number 
of women. Wisconsin has 87 less men 
in 1907 than in 1904, but 138 more 
women. There is a steady gain in the 
enrollment at Smith, Vassar and Bryn 
Mawr. The greatest number of degrees 


conferred in 1907 was by Harvard, with - 


1,187 to her credit. Michigan, Columbia 
and Yale follow in the order named.—— 
The decrease in the number of American 
students at all the German universities is 
this year more marked than ever. Ac- 
cording to the registration statistics of 
Berlin University, which has been the 
most popular of all the German uni- 
versities with Americans, there are now 
only 95 students from this country—68 
men and 27 women enrolled. Three 
years ago there were 203 and ten years 
ago over 400. 


& 
Death of Oscar I, King of Sweden, died 
at 9:10 in the morning of De- 
Oscar II 


cember 8th, at the castle in 
Stockholm, from calcification of the cere- 
bral and cardiac blood vessels. The aged 
Queen Sophie, the.Crown Prince and the 
ministers were with him at the last. At 
1 o'clock in the afternoon the Council of 
State assembled and Crown Prince Gus- 
taf, Duke of Varmland, took the oath of 
office, assuming the title of Gustaf V and 
the motto “With the people for the 
Fatherland.” His oldest son, Gustaf 
Adolf, the new Crown Prince, his 
brothers and the State officials took the 
oath of fealty. Memorial services accord- 
ing to the Lutheran forms were held an 
hour later inthe palace chapel, attended 
by the royal family and the court. In 
his proclamation King Gustaf refers 
to his father in the following manner: 
‘Providence richly endowed that magnani- 
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mous Prince with great and brilliant qualities. 
His sense of duty, his respect for justice, and 
his love of right and his unceasing regard for 
the welfare of his subjects—these were the 
traits of character in the late King which we 
shall all remember with gratitude and regret.” 
King Oscar II was the fourth sovereign 
of the House of Ponte Corvo and grand- 
son of Marshal Bernadotte, who arose 
from fhe ranks in Napoleon’s army, and 
being adopted by the childless King of 
Sweden, Carl XIII, as his heir, secured 
the throne of Sweden by joining with the 
allied Powers of Europe to crush Napo- 
leon. King Oscar was a man of distinc- 
tion, both physically and mentally. He 
was six feet three inches in hight and of 
great personal bravery and ability. He 
wore a medal for life-saving, conferred 
upon him in 1861 by the French Govern- 
ment for stopping two runaway horses ~ 
hitched to a carriage, that was on-the 
point of dashing over a precipice, and five 
days later saving a child from drowning 
at Nice. He was very affable and demo- 
cratic in manner, accessible to the hum- 
blest of his subjects and to foreign visi- 
tors, preferring to walk about the streets 
or use the street cars rather than to drive 
in state. He wrotemany volumes of poetry 
and history, and was able to deliver ora- 
tions in Latin and most modern lan- 
guages. He was the most scholarly of the 
monarchs of the present day, a deep stu- 
dent of philology and well versed in natu- 
ral sciences. He was a lover of peace, 
and on account of his justice and impar- 
tiality was frequently called upon to be 
an arbiter in international questions. He 
decided the Samoan question in 1902 and 
he was proposed as final arbiter in the 
Venezuelan dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain in 1896. He 
was born January 21st, 1829, and was 
therefore nearly seventy-nine years old at 
his death. He married, June 6th, 1857, 
Queen Sophie, daughter of the late Duke 
Wilhelm of Nassau. He has four sons, 
of which the eldest, now King, was born 
June 16th, 1858, and married September 
20th, 1881, to Princess Victoria, daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Baden. King Gus- 
taf resembles his father in stature and fea- 
tures. He studied at the University of 
Upsala and served in the army for many 
years. He has several times acted as 
Regent in the illness of his father. The se- 
cession of Norway, in June, 1905, was a 


























great blow to King Oscar, who had de- 


voted his tact and ability during his long © 


reign to keeping the “brother peoples” 
on good terms with each other. 

& 

Secretary Taft spent 
five hours with Em- 
peror Nicholas at 
Tsarskoe-Selo on-December 4th. After 
a long conversation in the private study 


Secretary Taft 
at St. Petersburg 
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His Ma- 
interest in the 
Philippine Islands and the new Assem- 
bly, and complimented the work done by 
the American Government at Panama in 


the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
jesty showed a_ keen 


the suppression of yellow fever. Ata 
dinner given by the Americans of St. 
Petersburg and attended also by several 
Russian officials, Secretary Taft took oc- 
casion to emphasize the peaceful nature 

















FOUR GENERATIONS OF 


SWEDISH ROYALTY. 


The late King Oscar II, the new King Gustaf V, the Crown Prince Gustaf Adclf, 
Duke of Scania, and his infant son, Prince Gustaf Adolf. 


of the Emperor, they proceeded to the of his mission. 


riding school and reviewed the Seme- 
novsky Regiment, afterward lunching 
with its officers. The Emperor is re- 
ported to have discussed military topics 
with Secretary Taft and questioned him 
as to his impression of the journey over 





Personally he had a 
strong feeling of affection with regard to 
Russia on account of the two years’ resi- 
dence of his father there as American 
Minister. On his present trip his only of- 
ficial mission, he said, was the inaugura- 
tion of the Philippine Assembly, and he 
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was returning home by the way of Rus- 
sia to avoid the voyage across the Pacific, 
which he had already made many times. 
In his judgment there was no possibility 
of war between the United States and 
any country, nor was there any reason 
for it. The world needed peace, and was 
indebted to Emperor Nicholas for the 
inauguration of international efforts for 
a permanent peace and the mitigation of 
war by the organization of The Hague 
Conference. At a dinner given by For- 
eign Minister Iswosky, the Secretary re- 
ferred to the friendship that has been 
cherished by Americans since the Civil 
War, and drew a parallel between the 
problems of America and of Russia in 
the settlement of a vast empire, such as 
he had just traversed. The Rossia, the 
official organ of the Government, also 
disclaimed any diplomatic significance i in 
the visit of the Secretary in the follow- 
ing words: 


“The high position and the personal merits 
of Secretary fai ft explain the heartiness of his 
reception and the honor of an audience of the 
Emperor, but it is ‘a mistake to suppose that 
Mr. Taft’s visit is in any way connected with 
a change in the international policy of Russia. 
There is not a word of truth in the rumors 
that we are to give base for an*American fleet 
at Vladivostok or any other Pacific port, but 
the visit of Secretary Taft wil renew and 
strengthen the old bonds of Sympathy between 
Russia and America.” 


Viscount Aoki,.sAmbassador of 
Japan to the United States, has been re- 
called, and in his place has been appoint- 
ed Baron Kogoro Takihira, who was his 
predecessor at Washington. He is now 
the Japanese Ambassador to Italy. Min- 
ister Hayashi has announced that it is the 
intention of the Government to limit 
emigration to the United States and 
Canada. 





& 


Prince von Bilow, the 
Biilow’s Victory Impefial Chancellor, 

has succeeded in gain- 
ing the support of a compact majority in 
the Reichstag by a threat of resignation. 
Ever since the dissolution of Parliament, 
when the Chancellor broke with the Cen- 
ter, and placed his dependency upon the 
various Radical, Liberal and Conserva- 
tive groups, it has been a question of 
whether this “bloc” or coalition would 
give him the necessary parliamentary 
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backing. This doubt became emphasized 
on the opening of the Reichstag, when 
Dr. Herman S. Paasche, First Vice- 
president and one of the N ational Liberal 
leaders, attacked the Government on the 
ground of its extravagance and shelter- 
ing of the officers concerned in the 
Harden scandal. Herr Paasche de- 
nounced the policy of the Government in 
allowing the imperial expenditure to ex- 
ceed the revenues, and contracting loans 
annually to cover the deficit. He de- 
manded a general property tax for impe- 
rial purposes on all property valued over 
$12,500, and also an imperial indemnifi- 
cation from all men rejected as recruits 
by the authorities. He held up a bundle 
of letters which he said had been written 
by Count von Hohenau from the impe- 
rial headquarters at Wilhelmshohe to 
Herr Bollhardt, the Guardsman, who 
testified to the orgies at the villa of Count 
Lynar. Chancellor von Bilow secured 
an adjournment of the Reichstag for one 
day, on the ground that he had no proper 
parliamentary majority. Then, calling 
together the leaders of the coalition par- 
ties, he stated to them plainly that unless 
he could count upon their unlimited sup- 
port he would ask the Emperor to give 
him leave to retire. This is an un- 
paralleled declaration from a German 
Chancellor, because they have previously 
claimed to hold the office by direct ap- 
pointment of the Emperor regardless of 
a parliamentary majority. It virtually 
therefore transforms Germany for the 
first time into a true. parliamentary Gov- 
ernment. It is supposed that this action 
of the Chancellor’s received the full ap- 
proval of the Emperor before he left for 
England. When the Reichstag reassem- 
bled the leaders of the two Conservative 
and three Radical groups arose one after 
another and expressed their determina- 
tion to support the Government, amid 
such laughter and gibes from theClericals 
and the Socialists that the President was 
absolutely unable to maintain order so 
business could be carried on. . Minister 
of War von Einem announced to the 
Reichstag that the Court of Honor pro- 
ceedings against General Count Wil- 
helm von Hohenau had been suspended 
by the order of the Emperor, and that 
Hohenau and Lynar were to be tried by 
the civil courts in the usual way. 























The New Encyclical 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, DD., LL.D. 


[It has been the hope of Professor Briggs that ultimately there might be some basis 
of recognition and fellowship between the Catholic and the Protestant communions. With 
a view to this he had an interview with the present Pope soon after his accession. He has 
been much in Rome in connection with his studies and has large acquaintance with schol- 
ars and ecclesiastics there and keeps in close touch with movements in the Catholic Church 


of Europe.—Ebrror. ] 


GREAT change has taken place in 

A the policy of the Pope since he 
graciously granted me an au- 
dience in the spring of 1905. On the 
basis of that interview, and of conversa- 
tions with a number of other Roman 
Catholic scholars who were in the Pope’s 
confidence, I wrote an article on “Re- 
form in the Catholic Church.” The 
Pope was aiming at a reform in the 
spiritual life of the Church, to restore all 
things in Christ, to bring about a re- 
union of Christendom. He was greatly 
interested in Protestantism and thought 
union with Protestants more likely than 
with the Greeks. He said that reason- 
able freedom of discussion would be 
given to solve the hard problems that 
divided Christendom and that strict 
theologians were very bad for the 
Church. The rector of the Benedictine 
College of San Anselmo, Dr. Janssens, 
one of his chief advisers, in a similar 
spirit, promised to write an article dis- 
tinguishing the essentials of the doctrine 
of the Eucharist from those things that 
were merely the private opinions of 
scholars, in order to remove as far as pos- 
sible objections to the Catholic position. 
In a year the entire attitude of Rome 
changed. Pius X like Pius IX changed 
suddenly from a reforming Pope to a 
reactionary Pope, and apparently for 
similar reasons. Pius X began with a 
friendly policy to the Italian, German, 
and even the French governments. His 
wish was to reconcile and harmonize 
interests. But he was not familiar either 
with civil or ecclesiastical politics, and 
his young Secretary of State was too in- 
experienced to deal wisely with the intri- 
cate affairs that confronted him; and the 
older hands were not unwilling that 
some failures should be made by those 
who had taken the management from 
them. And so, in a few months, faith- 





ful France was separated from the Holy 
See, the Church disestablished, and all 
Church property sequestered by the 
State. In Italy the nation was stirred 
to its depths by a battle between the anti- 
clericals and the clericals, so that in 
many places priests and prelates, and 
even the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
have been insulted in the streets. And 
in Germany several of the leaders of the 
Center party have been humiliated, and 
are so disgruntled that its influence is 
greatly threatened. The strain may be 
estimated from the address of the rector 
of the University of Wurtsburg, who 
branded those who would vilify the 
memory of Schell as “hyena theolo- 
gians.” 

These failures should have been 
charged by the Pope to the mistakes of 
his advisers; but these have succeeded 
in persuading him to attribute them to 
evil influences, and to charge their 
blunders upon the modern disrespect and 
disobedience to authority, and above all 
to certain philosophical presuppositions 
and tendencies of the Modern Age which 
must be resisted and overcome at all 
hazards. And so following in the foot- 
steps of Pius IX we have a new Sylla- 
bus of Errors and an Encyclical against 
Modernism, and probably ere long the 
Vatican Council will be recalled to go 
still further in magnifying an authority 
which is already strained almost-to the 
breaking. 

The new Syllabus of Errors is a con- 
demnation of a number of statements 
selected from the writings of Loisy, 
Tyrrell and other modern Catholic 
scholars. These are taken out of their 
context, and generally thereby put in a 
false light and given a twist in meaning 
which misrepresents their authors. In 
this collection good, bad and indifferent 
statements are put together without dis- 
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crimination. I doubt whether any one 
would be responsible for the most of 
them, unless stirred to do so because of 
this challenge from the Pope. As the 
Pope himself assured me that the Syl- 
labus of his predecessor was not infal- 
lible, he certainly will not claim infalli- 
bility for his own Syllabus; and there- 
fore even Catholic scholars are quite 
justified in discussing its merits without 
fear or prejudice. And many of them 
were about to-do so when the Encyclical 


against Modernism was sprung upon: 


them. 

This Encyclical has raised a storm 
thruout Catholic Europe which even 
transcends that which burst upon the 
world at the time of the Vatican Coun- 
cil. This Encyclical is not infallible, ac- 
cording to the definition made to me by 
the present Pontiff, but it has been issued 
with a sort of quasi infallibility which 
imposes it upon the Catholic world in a 
tyrannical and altogether uncanonical 
manner. 

Some of the American bishops have 
taken the same attitude toward it as 
they did toward the condemnation of 
Americanism a few years ago, and on the 


surface they seem justified in so doing, 
because the Modernism described by the 
Encyclical is just as much a caricature 
destitute of reality, and just as truly a 


gross misrepresentation of modern 
scholars as was the Americanism con- 
demned at Rome. But. when one looks 
closely into the documents, the situation 
is altogether dissimilar. The condemna- 
tion of Americanism was made by a wise 
Pope and a veteran Secretary of State 
renowned for his skillful policy. These 
wished to rebuke an aggressive Ameri- 
canism which was disturbing the Catho- 
lics of Europe, but not at all to inter- 
fere with the American spirit of prac- 
tical Christianity as it was working itself 
out in America. But the condemnation 
of Modernism is not only a caricature 
and grievous misrepresentation of the 
modern spirit; it goes into such details, 
and strikes with such a venomous 
temper, that it is impossible for any 
Catholic, who has in him the least spark 
of the life of the modern world, to 
escape. 7 

How, for instance, can the American 
bishops hold up their heads as Ameri- 
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cans against the condemnation of the 
separation of Church and State, and the 
renewed condemnation of Americanism 
for its preference for the active virtues? 
Are there no American Catholics who 
desire a reform of the Roman congrega- 
tions, especially those of the Holy Office 
and the Index? Are there none who wish 
the priests and laymen to have some part 
in the government of the Church? Are 
there none who wish that the ecclesiasti- 
cal power would refrain from the polit- 
ical and social spheres? Are there none 
who would harmonize dogma _ with 
science and history? Every one knows 
that there are multitudes of such Catho- 
lics in America. And yet every one of 
them is condemned by the Encyclical and 
threatened with ecclesiastical censure 
and degradation. 

This Encyclical divides the Catholic 
Church thruout the world more distinct- 
ly than it has ever been divided. before 
into two irreconcilable camps, between 
which.a war of extermination has been 
declared. It makes such a detailed and 
variegated description of the Modernists 
that are condemned that it is difficult to 
see how any priest or layman who thinks 
in modern lines, or lives in modern ways, 
can avoid it. In all probability the Vatican 
desires, for the present at least, to con- 
fine the harsher features of this Encycli- 
cal to Catholic countries and to avoid any 
conflicts with American Catholics, upon 
whom Rome relies for increased finan- 
cial support; and therefore it may be 
quite possible for the American Episco- 
pate to ward off the severity of the at- 
tack from this country for the present. 
But it is difficult to think that the Catho- 
lics of America will submit to such a 
censure without a protest, or that they 
will hold back from sustaining their 
brethren in Europe in their life and death 
struggle, upon which the whole future of © 
the Church depends. : 

The Encyclical is avowedly a con- 
demnation of Modernism. So far as 
Modernism is an ism, and like all other 
isms an exaggeration of certain peculiar 
features of the modern world in antago- 
nism with historic Christianity, there 
would be few who would challenge the 
right or the duty of the Pope to condemn 
it. The polemic in the Encyclical against 
the excesses of Evolutionism, Agnosti- 
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cism and such Pantheistic conceptions of 
the divine immanence as are presented 
by Dr. Campbell, of London, might be 
regarded as unwise or unnecessary, but 
not as unwarranted. Such Modernism 
the Roman Church cannot do otherwise 


than condemn without being unfaithful | 


to her historic position in the world. It is 
possible that such Modernism does exist 
here and there among Roman Catholic 
priests and laymen ; but the Roman Cath- 
olic’ scholars who are now under con- 
demnation by the Curia are not such 
Modernists. It is nothing but slanderous 
misrepresentation to put Loisy or Tyrrell 
in that category. The group of Italian 
priests who have just issued the able and 
representative reply to the Encyclical say 
‘ distinctly that “that assertion of the En- 
cyclical is false.” The many eminent 
Catholic scholars who have been removed 
from their chairs of instruction in Ger- 
many, France and Italy are certainly not 
Modernists of that sort, but simply bibli- 
cal scholars, historical scholars and Chris- 
tian apologists who use the methods of 
historical criticism and endeavor to rec- 
oncile modern science with the Catholic 
faith. These may all be mistaken in their 
methods and in their results, and con- 
servatives, and especially reactionaries, 
may honestly think that they deserve cen- 
sure; but they should be censured for 
what they really say and do, and not for 
opinions and practices which they dis- 
claim and which are only imputed to 
them by their enemies. It is a strange 
situation, at least to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, that such scholars should be re- 
garded as guilty of “temerity and rebel- 
lion against the Holy See,” and threat- 
ened with “‘penalties that will echo round 
the world” because they refuse to be 
classed with the Modernists that the En- 
cyclical describes, and venture to defend 
themselves against such gross misrepre- 
sentations. 

The Encyclical, like many other docu- 
ments prepared at Rome, may be used by 
tyrannous authority and explained in va- 
rious ways according to circumstances. 
Its general description of Modernism is 
such that if one does not go into specifi- 
cations any Roman Catholic scholar may 
repudiate it. But the description of it is 
so gross that to charge any scholar with 
it, especially when he is refused a hear- 
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ing in self defense, is to justify his con- 
demnation in the eyes of all who do not 
know him. 

The Encyclical is so framed that it 
may be used very much as the authorities 
please. As a Roman prelate is reported 
as saying: “They may not be Evolution- 
ists, Agnostics, or hold the divine imma- 
nence in the sense condemned, but they 
are guilty of other serious heresies which 
the Church condemns.” It is indeed 
quite easy to pick out from the details of 
the Encyclical any one of a number of 
things which will condemn any modern 
scholar. And it is also easy to wink at 
such things.as of such minor importance 
that they may be disregarded. It all de- 
pends upon tlie animus and disposition of 
the authorities. 

The underlying motive, the strain that 
runs thru the entire document and gives 
it its real character, is the determination 
to resist modern thought and overcome 
it by making the medieval scholastic phi- 
losophy and theology the norm of all 
philosophy and theology for the Roman 
Church. I said in my article on “Reform 
in the Catholic Church” that Leo XIII 
made a very important step in reform 
when he directed that Thomas Aquinas 
should be used as the standard authority 
in all Roman Catholic colleges and semi- 
naries, for thereby theology was divested 
of the accretions of the so-called Newer 
Scholasticism since the Reformataion, 
and of the corrupt Scholasticism of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
present Pope was easily persuaded that 
he was carrying on the work of his pred- 
ecessor in this regard. But in fact the 
scholastic theologians, Janssens, Billot 
and their like, who are generally regard- 
ed as responsible for the philosophical 
and doctrinal part of the Encyclical, 
have really entirely changed the spirit 
and the character of this reform. If 
on the one hand they, have grossly mis- 
represented modern philosophy and the- 
ology in their characterization of Mod- 
ernism, they no less truly exaggerate 
the Scholastic philosophy and theology 
into scholasticism and medievalism, and 
make that ism the norm of Philosophy 
and Theology and the test of Catho- 
licity and Christianity. Any one who 
studies the scholastic systems of the- 
ology. of Janssens and Billot sees very 
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clearly that they only nominally adhere 
to Thomas Aquinas when they follow the 
lines of his system and pursue his meth- 
ods. They really introduce into their 
systems the theories of other scholastics, 
ancient and modern, and so mingle the 
doctrine of St. Thomas with these other 
doctrines, and their own explanation and 
adaptation of them to modern situations 
that the systems are just as truly those of 
Janssens and Billot as are the doctrinal 
systems of other modern theologians who 
pursue other methods. And in fact these 
modern scholastics seek to impose upon 
the modern world, not the doctrines and 
philosophy of St. Thomas, but their own 
philosophy and dogma. “The voice is 
Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands 
, of Esau.” 

The Encyclical has made a very seri- 
ous antithesis between Medievalism and 
Modernism, which if persisted in will be 
destructive of Historic Christianity. For 
if Medievalism is made the normal Chris- 
tianity, and that in such an exaggerated 
form, it not only attacks modern Chris- 
tianity, but no less truly discredits an- 
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cient Christianity. The Italian authors 
of the “Reply” are quite correct when 
they claim that they are the true suc- 
cessors of Thomas Aquinas, in that they 
have the same spirit of reform that St. 
Thomas had, who in spite of opposition 
and charges of heresy used the Aris- 
totelian philosophy as the handmaid of 
theology, and that the scholastics who 
are behind the Encyclical are not true to 
St. Thomas, tho they pretend to follow 
him. They rather have the spirit of the 
opponents of St. Thomas, who made his 
life miserable and would, if they. could, 
have deprived him of his office as teacher, 
and degraded him, as they now wish to 
degrade those who do not follow implic- 
itly their new scholasticism. 

The Pope is only nominally responsible 
for this situation. I cannot regard him 
as really responsible. He thinks he is 
carrying out the policy of Leo XIII when 
he really is endorsing scholastic theolo- 
gians who have an entirely different 
spirit from that of Leo XIII, and who 
are so exaggerating his reform as to de- 
form it and wreck it. 

New Yor« City. 


The Central American Peace Conference 


BY WILLARD FRENCH 


HE Central American Peace Con- 
T gress now in session in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has a golden oppor- 
tunity. ‘shere were rumors of jealousies 
and something like a lack of mutual con- 
fidence before the convention, but noth- 
ing of the kind has materialized. The 
preliminary work. has progressed ami- 
cably and hopefully. , 
It is not a new measure, this peace 
movement among the Central American 
republics. There have already been 


séveral congresses convened for the pur- 
pose of preventing the interminable wars 
which have become so nearly second 
nature to the five small nations that the 
task has proved difficult. For the last 


ten years leading men among them have 
been exerting every energy in the direc- 
tion of perpetuating peace as their only 
salvation, but they have rebelled against 
being‘ saved almost before the ink was 
dry on each new treaty. In the present 
effort many of the same men participate 
who have previously been to the. fore, 
and there appears, this time, a desperate 
determination to succeed. There is no 
doubt that the work in Washington will 
be well and thoroly done, and if the 
home governments only lend hearty in- 
dorsement there will be effective results. 

The first step before the present con- 
gress has been taken. The draft of the 
proposed treaty of peace between the five 
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Central American republics has been 
prepared and is before the delegates for 
careful consideration. The committee of 
three who prepared the draft were not 
without the aid of past experience in the 
work. The congress of 1906, which 


"met at San José, prepared a treaty which 


was signed on board the U. S. S. “Mar- 
blehead” by the delegates from Gaute- 
mala, Salvador, Honduras, and Costa 
Rica, which in. its way was a model of 
careful construction, But its final fail- 
ure, like the efforts preceding it, is an 
admonition that a more difficult task re- 
mains to be accomplished after the terms 
of the treaty are arranged. This task 
was suggested by Secretary Root in his 
address to the delegates opening the con- 
gress. Among other things he warned 
them * 


“to find practical and definite methods to 
which you shall make it somebody’s duty to 
see that the great ge ga you declare are 
not violated; by which, if an attempt be made 
to violate them, the responsibilities may be 
fixed. These, in my judgment, are the prob- 
lems to which you should specifically and most 
earnestly address yourselves.” 


The obvious need of such advice was 
evident in the reply of Sefior Anderson, 
President of the Congress, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs for Costa Rica and 
delegate to several previous conventions. 

He said: 


“Tt was a divine inspiration which led the 
Presidents of our sisters at the North, at the 
moment when Central American soil was 
threatened with new bloodshed—brothers’ 
blood—to raise their friendly voices bidding 
the murderous arm tw stop and calling us to 
Washington to undertake in a brotherly con- 
ference the work of peace—peace which raises 
and gives dignity to nations and leads them on 
the road of civilization and happiness. 

“The disturbances which are taking place in 
some of the Central American republics and 
their awe-inspiring resulting calamities are 
more than anything else the outcome of abuse. 
I believe that I interpret the sentiment and 
patriotic feeling of each of the Central Ameri- 
can delegates when I say that we have faith 
that we will reach the goal, and our gratitude 
for this will be sincere and eternal to those 
who have aided us in this noble work.” 


The part which the United States and 
Mexico played in calling the -Congress, 
at the vital moment, has led to sugges- 
tions of sinister motives—suggestions for 
which there is no possible ground. The 
call was practically instigated by leading 
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‘men of the Central American Republics 


who have the prosperity of their coun- 
tries most at heart, and who realize that 
only in perpetuating peace is prosperity 
attainable. It was thru their efforts that 
intervention was finally secured. —_ 

The part which the United States and 
Mexico will continue to play in this con- 
gress will be influential, but not authori- 
tative. Secretary Root and Sefior En- 
rique Creel, Ambassador from Mexico, 
have been made honorary presidents of 
the conference and are present, or repre- 
sented, at the debates, taking part in each 
conference, but without vote. The five 
nations are represented by two or three 
delegates each, each country having a 
single vote. The personnel includes, un- 
questionably, the best men which the 
Central American republics could have 
sent to represent them. In each case the 
resident Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary is one of the dele- 
gates. With Minister Calvo, Costa Rica 
has sent Sefior Luis Anderson, her Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, who has wisely 
been elected president of the congress. 
He is a man of exceptionally attractive 
personality, a lawyer of keen insight and 
rare ability, tho the youngest member of 
the Costa Rican Cabinet. Immediately 
on approaching him you feel that he is a 
man possessing the courage of his con- 
victions. It is a quality which impressed 
itself upon us some years ago when he 
came to the United States on legal busi- 
ness, and his acumen and insight were 
apparent to all who met him. He has 
been intimately connected with the en- 
tire peace movement among the Central 
American republics for many years. 

Minister Calvo, the senior member of 
the Central American representatives 
credited to Washington, is a born diplo- 
mat. His capacity, integrity and good 
judgment have too often been tested in 
his dealings in Washington to require 
comment. He founded the first daily 
paper in Costa Rica, and as Governor of 
Cartago and secretary of the first Peace 
delegation laid the foundation for much 
which has followed. 

Dr. Jauregui, of Gautemala, is another 
old-time peace advocate and exception- 
ally well adapted to’ the work, owing to 
his intimate knowledge .of the various 
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republics. In the course of his career 
he has represented Salvador, Honduras 
and Nicaragua, and is in close touch with 
the National College and Postmaster- 
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to this conference their best men—better 
it would be difficult to find.. The dele- 
gates declare themselves on the most 
friendly terms with their associates, and 
all are determined to secure results. 
They do not profess to be instigated 
wholly by the demands of patriotic phi- 
lanthropy. They are primarily after the 
commercial benefits of peace. The little 


nations are seriously hampered in their 
development by lack of stability. For- 
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Costa Rican Minister, leading member of the Peace 
Confe7ence. 


General of Gautemala, and has recently 
been representing his country in Costa 
Rica. . They are efficient supporters of 
Dr; Harrarte, the Gautemalan Minister, 
who came to Washington from a success- 
ful diplomatic career in Spain and Brazil. 

Dr. Ugarte, the Minister from Hon- 
duras, is.among the leading orators of 
Latin America, whose life has been de- 
voted to public service. Associated with 
him are Mr. Fiallos, who was educated 
their conflicting tendencies. He is a pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence and is one of the 
best known writers of Latin America. 
He has associated with him Sefior San- 
chez-Ocafia, who has been director of 
in the United States and whose works on 
political science are held as authority, and 
Sefior Bonilla, who was elected President 
of Honduras in 1905. 

Nicaragua and Salvador are in no 
sense behind their neighbors in sending 
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Delegate from Salvador. 


eign capital fails to turn as it might in 
their direction, lacking security on ac- 
count of constant political upheavals. It 
is in great part a business proposition 
which confronts the delegates in their 
efforts to find a mutual ground which 
shall insure the maximum benefit with 
the minimum loss of individuality and 
prestige, which each nation is most jeal- 
ously guarding. 

The first step, the preparation of a 
treaty, is well under way. The next and 
most serious step will be an agreement 
upon some court of justice and arbitra- 
tion, and after that comes the most diffi- 
cult task of the conference, which all of 
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the delegates are more or less dreading— 
the establishment of some power behind 
the throne capable of enforcing the dic- 
tates of the court and keeping the peace 
according to the terms of the treaty after 
it has become a law. 

This is the point where the United 
States and Mexico will probably be called 
into active participation if it can by any 
possibility: be so delicately done as to 
cause no vigorous resistance when the 
terms are laid before the home govern- 
ments for ratification. 

Nothing is openly said upon this point 
as yet. All of the delegates are anxious 
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As one of the delegates said to me the 
other day, in speaking of the present un 
certainty: “Why, suppose an editor has 
said something displeasing in his paper. 
Biff! a bullet comes thru the window be- 
side him. He looks out. Half a dozen 
men are there shouting uncomplimentary. 
things about him. He replies with his 
pistol, and, presto! a revolution is on.” 

It is generally accepted that the United 
States and Mexico stand ready to enter 
into some arrangement for practically 
policing the district, if unanimously 
called upon to act in this capacity, and 
that the delegates have most seriously at 
heart, as the acme of their efforts in 
Washington, the making of sucha re- 
quest unanimous. 

There -is active opposition in some 
quarters, at home, to the United -States 
assuming too paternal an attitude toward 
Central and South America; but that. is 
still another possible complication, and at 














SALVADOR RODRIGUEZ. 
Delegate from Salvador. 


to shove off as far as possible the evil 
day—for it is an evil day when a member 
of one of the Central American republics 
crosses popular sentiment. He is not 
quietly ignored. He is generally stren- 
uously obliterated and forced to leave the 
country. Elections are more or less of 
a farce in mose of these countries— 
rather more, as a rule. Indeed, Costa 
Rica is the only one of the five which for 
the past quarter of a century has pos- 
sessed anything like a stable government. 


Pes A a EN 
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Delegate from Salvador. 


present there is quite enough unborrowed 
trouble confronting the anxious delegates 
at the Central American Peace Con- 
ference. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 























































































































































































































Metropolitan Operas 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which began two weeks later than the 
Manhattan, there has been’ so far one 
novelty—Cilea’s “Adriana Lecouvreur” 
—and one revival—Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman.” The Cilea opera was ap- 
propriately chosen for the opening night, 
which is largely a social function, all the 
morning papers giving three times as 
much space to the audience as to the per- 
formance. “Adriana Lecouvreur” does 
not afford Caruso opportunity to show 
his vocal art at its best, but it gives 
Madame Cavalieri a chance to show her 
rare beauty to great advantage, and she 
Were her voice as 


made the most of it. 
beautiful as her face, she would have 


few rivals on the stage. The libretto of 
the opera is based on the well-known 
play of Scribe and Legouvé. Like so 
many other Italian librettos based on 
plays, it has too. much prosaic dialogue, 
which is very difficult to set to music. 
Cilea has not overcome the difficulties, 
and there are many dull minutes in his 
score. The music frequently suggests 
other contemporary composers, and its 
chief trait is perhaps sentimentality. 
There are several numbers that rise 
above the commonplace, but not enough 
to redeem the opera. 

“The Flying Dutchman” had not been 
heard at the Metropolitan for nearly 
seven years, and its revival was there- 
fore looked forward to with pleasant an- 
ticipations. This opera has a way of dis- 
appearing. After its first performances 
in Dresden, in 1843, it was shelved for 
twenty years in that city, but gradually 
it became what the Germans call a reper- 
toire opera. Wagner’s musical genius 
was slow to develop; he was only twenty- 
eight when he wrote this opera, and there 
are not a few weak pages in it. Yet the 
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extraordinary realism of the storm 
music, the merrily melodious spinning 
chorus, the weirdly sentimental ballad of 
Senta, and the splendidly effective re- 
sponsive choruses in the last act in view 
of the ships cause it to be revived again 
and again. It was rumored that Mr. 
Conried had surpassed Bayreuth and 
Munich in the realistic presentation of 
Daland’s vessel and the Dutchman’s 
phantom ship, and rumor proved correct. 
The cast was exceptionally strong. It in- ~ 
cluded Gadski, note, Van Rooy, Blass 
and Dippel, who, like a true German ar- 
tist, was not above taking the small rdéle 
of the steersman. Fortunately Mr. Con- 


‘ ried did not follow the foolish Bayreuth 


precedent of giving the opera in one act, 
like “Rheingold.” 

The production of Boito’s “Mefisto- 
fele,” with Geraldine Farrar and the 
Russian basso Chaliapine, has been an- 
other notable event at the Metropolitan. 
Miss Farrar returned with her lovely 
voice improved in its weak spots and 
her histrionic art as fascinating as ever. 
She had a most cordial reception ; no one 
seemed to bear her a grudge on account 
of the interview in a Berlin paper in 
which she was alleged to have said that 
Americans knew nothing about art. 
Chaliapine’s début came near being 
marred by a Russian clacque, which he 
did not at all need, for his success with 
the American audience was instantaneous 
and emphatic.. He is not the usual sub- 
tle, crafty devil of the operatic stage, nor 
does he seek out humorous touches. 
The impression he makes is chiefly phys- 
ical; he is a man of remarkable size, 
weight and muscular development, and 
the dramatic power of his impersonation 
is emphasized by a huge, robust voice, of 
which he makes good use. 


It would be impossible to find any one 
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more antipodal to this Russian bass than 
the Italian tenor Bonci. When Mr. Con- 
ried engaged him there were not a few 
‘who predicted that his small voice would 
be almost inaudible in the vast audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan. They for- 
got that the carrying quality of a voice 
does not depend on its 
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with a loss of four hundred lives, cre- 
ated a superstitious prejudice against 
it. A recent revival, with some modifica- 
tions, in French and German cities, was 
welcomed so cordially that Mr. Hammer- 
stein wisely concluded to try it at the 
Manhattan Opera House. It was in real- 
ity a revival, for Maur- 





bigness, but on its pur- 
ity and the manner of 
tone-production. Bon- 
ci’s voice carried with- 
out diminution of vol- 
ume to all parts of the 
house, and the only 
drawback to enjoyment 
was that he sometimes 
forced it needlessly, 
which caused it to devi- 
ate from the pitch. His 
vocal art, as the Duke 
in “Rigoletto,” was 
greatly relished by the 
connoisseurs, and so 
was the singing of 
Madame Sembrich, 
who, as Gilda, ap- 
peared once more as 
the very embodiment 
of the bel canto. 


s 
Offenbach’s 


Fantastic Opera 


Any man who re- 
lieves the monotony of 
the current operatic 
repertory must be 
called a public bene- 
factor. Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein is such 
a man. He is keep- 
ing his promise of 
making operagoers 
in this country famil- 
iar with the works 





ice Grau once gave 
four performances of it 
in New York; but that 
was twenty-five years 
ago, and with artists 
who were inferior to 
the present cast, which 
includes Renaud, Dal- 
mores, Gilibert, De Cis- 
neros, Jomelli and Zep- 
pilli. 

Offenbach had good 
reason to call his last 
work an opéra fantas- 
tique. Its plot is 
unique. Any one of 
the, acts might be 
transposed or left out 
without seriously -af- 
fecting the opera! The 
explanation is very 
simple: The hero, who . 
is the German poet 
Hoffmann, is _ repre- 
sented in the prolog as 
telling to his student 
friends in a tavern his 
several love affairs ; but 
instead of hearing him 
relate them, the audi- 
ence sees them enacted. 
The first love proves 
to be a skilfully con- 
structed automaton; 
the second is a Vene- 
tian courtesan who, 
after inducing him to 
kill a rival, turns her 








that are at present par- 
ticularly interesting the 
the Parisians. The first of them was 
them was “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
the last of the stage works of Offen- 
bach, who. died before it was quite 
completed. It was a brilliant success 
when first produced in Paris in 1881; 
but the accidental circumstance that it 
was during a performance of it that 
the Ring Theater in Vienna was burned, 


RODOLFO FERRARI. 
New leader of the Metropolitan Orchestra. 


back on him and de- 
parts in a gondola with 
another admirer ; the third is a consump- 
tive singer who has ~been forbidden to 
use her voice. Urged on by the demoniac 
Dr. Miracle, and by the picture of her 
mother, brought back to life by him, she 
disobeys her doctor and sings herself to 
death. Musically this opera differs from 
Offenbach’s operettas in being free’ from 
buffoonery and in an even: more serious 
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attempt to make the music suit the words 
and the action. There are some pleasing 
melodies, too, and altogether the opera is 
a welcome addition to the repertory. 


: J 
Mary Garden and ‘“‘ Thais” 


It is undoubtedly easier for an Ameri- 
can student of music to find employment 
and win fame in Europe than in America. 
The reason is not far to seek. We have 


only half a dozen grand opera companies _ 
*.them; Mr. Hammerstein’s repertory has 


in this country, while Europe has over 
two hundred. At these the Nordicas, 
Eameses, Fremstads and Farrars become 
celebrities, and then return to delight 
us with their accomplishments. The 
latest example is Miss Mary Gafden. 
Five years ago the indisposition of the 
leading singer at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris gave her an opportunity, of which 
she made brilliant use, and in a short 
time she became one of the operatic stars 
in the Parisian firmament. She is con- 
sidered at her best in Charpentier’s 
“Louise” (which gave her the oppor- 
tunity just referred to), in Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Melisande,” and in Massenet’s 
“Thais.” The last named was chosen for 
her New York début; the others are to 
follow. 
“Thais” was new to local operagoers, 
but Paris heard it thirteen years ago. It 
was written for an American singer, 
Sibyl Sanderson, and it is likely that if 
Miss Sanderson, on her return to Amer- 
ica, had been as successful as she was in 
Paris, she would have introduced it here. 
It remained for Miss Garden to be the 
first to impersonate the Egyptian priest- 
ess of Venus, who is persuaded by the 
zeal of the monk Athanael to renounce 
her life of sin and become a saint—while 
her saintly rescuer becomes a sinner. An- 
atole France’s story, as adapted for the 
stage by Louis Gallet, appealed strongly 
to the fancy of Massenet, who wrote for 
it some of his most mellifluous and in- 
gratiating music, parts of it tinged with 
Oriental color, and all of it melodious 
and entertaining. The two roles of 
Thais and Athanael seem to have been 
created for Miss Garden and M. Renaud ; 
the eminent French baritone is not only a 
good singer, but as an actor he has hardly 
a superior on the stage today; he was 
every inch the fanatic, infatuated monk. 
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Miss Garden proved to be a good singef’, 
not of the first rank; but in passionate 
moments her vocal art reaches a high 
level. Her uncommonly attractive per- 
sonality she succeeded in merging in the 
part of Thais in a really remarkable man- 
ner. Whether Massenet’s opera was a 
success remains to be seen; Miss Garden 
certainly was. 

Large and _ enthusiastic audiences 
heard the first performance of the Offen- 
bach ‘and Massenet operas. Apart from 


been made up chiefly of old favorites like 
“Carmen,” “Faust,” “Aida’ and “La Gia- 
conda.” In the two last-named ones, 
triumphs were won by Madame Nordica, 
Mr. Zenatello and Mr. Campanini, the 
wonderful conductor, who is always 
“half the battle.” 


st 
The Oratorio Society 


For several years reports have come 
across the ocean of the growing popu- 
larity in Germany, Italy and Holland 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s choral work, ‘Vita 
Nuova.” These reports induced Mr. 
Frank Damrosch to attempt a production 
of this cantata at the Oratorio Society’s 
first concert, altho experience has shown 
that American concert-goers are even 
more wary of novelties than opera-goers. 
The audience, as was to have been ex- 
pected, was not a large one, but there 
was plenty of applause, altho the per- 
formance as a whole was hardly up to 
the usual level of this organization. 
Wolf-Ferrari was only twenty-five years 
old when he penned this work, yet it is 
replete with contrapuntal intricacies that 
make it difficult of execution without a 
great deal of rehearsing. It cannot be 
said that the solo parts are particularly 
agreeable. They were in the hands of 
Miss Edith Chapman Goold and Mr. 
Giuseppe Campanari, and considering 
how much the parts were written 
against the grain, the vocalists acquitted 
themselves creditably. In the combina- 
tion of instruments the composer has 
tried some unusual effects, but the 
strength of the cantata lies in its cho- 
ruses. Beside two four-part mixed cho- 
ruses, the work calls for a choir of 
boys’ voices,* and in the massing and 
contrasting of these Wolf-Ferrari has 
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secured some impressive effects. His 
cantata was preceded by Brahms’s famil- 
iar “Song of Destiny.” 
ws 
Orchestral Concerts 


Poles and Russians are, as usual, play- 
ing an important role in the season’s 
musical life. Reference was made in our 
last review to the concerts of Josef Hof- 
mann and Paderewski. Since then 
Vladimir de Pachmann has also been 
heard. He used to be famed as an in- 
terpreter of Chopin—at least the lighter 
Chopin—but of late he allows himself 
so many liberties with the text of that 
incomparable composer that one has to 
exercise much forbearance to relish his 
good qualities—his sweet tone, his mar- 
velous variety of touch and his limpid 
execution, At the orchestral concerts 
Russian music has been much in evi- 
dence. The Russian Symphony Society, 
under Mr. Modest Altschuler, has made 
us acquainted, almost before the ink was 
dry, with Glazounoff’s latest symphony 
—his eighth. It is beautifully orches- 
trated, but is not otherwise a master- 
work. The Philharmonic Society’s Rus- 
sian conductor, Mr. Safonoff, has given 
delightful interpretations of Tschaikov- 
sky’s fourth symphony and Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean Symphony.” The latter, after 
several years’ neglect, was most welcomie 
to the audience. Paderewski, too, has 
brought forward the Russian Rubinstein 
prominently by playing his splendid 
D minor concerto at the New York and 
Brooklyn concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony, which, since Dr. Muck became its 
conductor, always plays to crowded au- 
diences. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch is certainly the 
most original of program makers, and 
with the rejuvenated New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra he is able to give his 
selections an effective performance. One 
of his Sunday concerts at Carnegie Hall 
was devoted entirely to Dvorak, the Bo- 
hemian who came to America and wrote 
the “New World Symphony,” the great- 
est orchestral work ever composed on 
this side of the ocean. Another one was 
Celtic in its make-up, being devoted 
partly to Grieg (whose paternal ances- 
tors were Scotch), partly to the Irish 
Villiers Stanford and to the “Welsh 
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Rhapsody” of Edward German, who had 
come over here to superintend the pro- 
duction of his charming operetta, “Tom 
Jones,” and who remained to conduct his 
“Rhapsody.” Still another unique pro- 
gram was that which was devoted to 
“The Family.” It contained three num- 
bers: a “Hymenaen,” which Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch composed to celebrate his 
silver wedding; Richard Strauss’s “Sin- 
fonia Domestica,” and Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyll.” ss 


The New Kneisel Quartet 


There ‘was great consternation among 
the lovers of chamber music last Spring 
when it was found out that the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra had offered its conduc- 
torship to Mr, Franz Kneisel, and that 
he was inclined to accept it. Not that 
his quartet concerts were unprofitable ; 
quite the contrary; but he objected to 
spetiding so much time traveling, and, 
what is more, he was about to lose his 
second violinist and his violoncellist. 
Luckily some wealthy patrons made up 
a fund, doing away largely with the 
necessity for touring. Mr. Kneisel then 
went abroad and succeeded in obtaining 
two excellent associates to replace those 
he had lost. The season’s first concert 
showed that the Quartet was as good as 
ever, playing with the precision, the 
beauty of tone, the purity of intonation, 
the refined shading and the excellent en- 
semble that have for sixteen years char- 
acterized the Kneisels, who have not 
their superiors, perhaps not their equals, 
in Europe. 


National Society of Craftsmen’ 


The exhibition held at the National 
Arts Club from November 20th to De- 
cember 11th was not entirely devoted to 
present day work. The club itself fur- 
nished many groups of antique specimens 
in various crafts, which, tho not in 
themselves the best examples of the work 
for which they stood, with some notable 
exceptions, such as the ikons and sam- 
plers from the Drake collection, never- 
theless served to mark our present day 
art craft products as merely rudimentary 
in beauty and taste. The jewelry de- 
signs on exhibition, when not affectedly 
simple, were ugly and uncertain. . The 
modeled work was deplorably bad, and 
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in spite of the exceptions noted, 
the effect of the collection as a whole 
‘was to impress one in the belief that 
beauty is not attained by setting half- 
trained people to do things by hand. 
Still, we must have beginnings, and the 
Society of Craftsmen will doubtless go 
on to better things. The wood carving, 
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sees every year. It is in no way remark- 
able work, but neither is it meretricious 
thru cheap cleverness, as are so many 
technically good portraits by the men 
who succeed today. A group of a woman 
reading to two children seated by a 
hearth and lighted by the fire—called “A 
Fairy Tale’—had much charm of senti- 








! 
Te ity 








THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
_ The interest in this exhibition centers upon the fact that the Arts Club has in 
it assembled for the first time a comprehensive exhibit, not only of modern craftwork, 
but interesting examples of antique handicraft as well. 


pottery and bookbinding arts were best 
represented, and of the work of schools 
in this vicinity the embroideries from the 
Y. W. C. A. Art School showed most 
promise. 

At Knoedler’s were shown last month 
a few portraits by Harrington Mann, 
whose work counts with the best London 


ment, and the faces and natures of sev- 
eral children were well rendered in this 
exhibition. 

The weaknesses in the work of Louise 
Heustis, shown at Knoedler’s, since the 
Mann portraits were removed, are very 
pronounced. Excepting a certain amount 
of vigor, which, however, expresses itself 
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in forced action and restlessness in ar- 
rangement of masses and lines, _this 
painter has as yet very little to show. 
Her color is occasionally good in places, 
but she has made no portrait a good pic- 
ture so far. She places her sitters badly 
on the canvas often, and then paints with 
memories of the way others have done, 
and the result is insincere, tho often the 
attempt is a bold one. 

& 


Landscapes 


Mr. Macbeth showed fifteen extremely 
delicate and promising canvases by 
Augustus Vincent Tack, in which, be- 
yond and excepting the touch of Japanese 
influence which no searcher for beauty 
in our day can escape if once subjected to 
it, one felt only a sincere and refined per- 
sonality acted upon by all the moods of 
New England except the bitter and the 
hard. Mr. Tack’s color is very beautiful, 
tho not yet deep. 

Altogether different and blatant by 
contrast was the work of Hugh Brecken- 
ridge, shown at the Fishel, Adler & 
Schwartz Gallery. We have often com- 
mented admiringly upon the vigor and 
selective power of Mr. Breckenridge’s 
art when seen in the general exhibitions, 
but thirty-eight Breckenridges seen by 
themselves were overpowering. He is 
not one of the men whose work contains 
delicacies that suffer in the clash of a 
large academy show, but rather a person 
of such exuberance of spirits that he 
could shout his way amongst any number 
of competitors, while left alone he is seen 
as too crude. The figure picture called 
“Summer” would have gained greatly by 
a more careful relation of eye to mouth 
in drawing, but decoratively it had great 
beauty. Nothing here was as good as 
his portrait at the Water Color Club last 
month. 

Mr. Paul Dougherty, who has been 
painting only seven years and is only 
thirty years old, has accomplished won- 
ders. As told of Breckenridge, he has the 
real color sense which the other lacks, 
and the deeper mentality that must be be- 
hind broad work. Brooklyn, his birth- 
place, has had a sight of twelve of his 
pictures and twelve sketches in the Pratt 
Institute Gallery this month. Most of his 
works are already owned by collectors or 
museums, 
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Different again, and of the kind which, 
like the late John Twachtman’s, waits for 
appreciation until a life has been lived 
and ended, are the works of Charles Aus- 
tin Needham, shown at the New Gallery; 
November 19th to December 7th. Here 
one felt that only a quiet private exhibi- 
tion could allow one to realize these 
poetic dreams and to be played upon by 
the emotional appeal of the color. Such 
a thoroly religious picture as “The 
Fourth Watch” is rarely seen in New 
York. One almost felt Blake’s visionary 
power. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the Worcester Museum has 
recently bought a Twachtman for $3,500, 
the sixth public museum to acquire a pic- 
ture by this painter. 


& 
Decorations 


The absence of large galleries in this 
city as a rule deprives us of the chance 
of seeing mural works, orders for which 
are happily multiplying thruout the coun- 
try. Two of La Farge’s decorations for 
the Baltimore Court House were shown 
privately at the Century Club last month. 
One has a splendid Moses as a central 
figure, with Joshua and his brother near. 
The other the great Byzantine Justinian, 
with his Empress and a counselor. Both 
treated with the usual splendor of color 
and gold which only La Farge can give 
us out of his vast storehouse of impres- 
sions gained all over the world. 

Other decorations of importance re- 
cently finished or in progress are the 
panel of “Justice,” by W. B. Van Ingen, 
for the Indianapolis Court House; the 
first part of the great series for Pitts- 
burg Institute, by J. W. Alexander, and 
a decoration for the beautiful new halt of 
the College of the City of New York, by 
E. H. Blashfield. 


J 
Etchings 
Mr. Montross’s treat for the week end- 


ing December 7th was an exhibition of 
the etchings, mostly of street scenes, by 


Charles Henry White. These included 
bits of the more picturesque and bedrag- 
gled sections of New York, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Boston, Richmond, 
Charleston and Salem, with one from 
Venice. As etchings they were all very 
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clever in handling, a- few—notably in the 
New York series “The Shipsmith,” in the 
New Orleans series the “Spanish Prison” 
and “An Old Courtyard,” and the “Belle 
Isle” of the Richmond series—were im- 
peccably fine in design as well. Occa- 
sionally he is too exact and real to please, 
as in the “St. James,” Richmond, and 
often his figures are out of accord by 
being strange in scale, but on the whole 
the plates show an accomplishment in the 
art of etching not often attained. 


wt 
The Drama 


The season so far has not been rich in 
successes from either the artistic or finan- 
cial standpoint. The three that stand out 
most prominently are Ibsen’s “Master 
Builder,” in which Madame Nazimova 
appears as Hilda; Belasco’s play of life 
in a country town of Indiana, with David 
Warfield as the Grand Army Man, and 
Thomas’s new play, “The Witching 
Hour.” This last is interesting because 
it makes ingenious use of the super- 
natural—not the old-fashioned ghosts and 
witchcraft—but the modern pseudo-sci- 
entific, endorsed by the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. Concerning these things 
the public is now in a receptive attitude, 
ready to acknowledge that “there’s some- 
thing in it,” and willing to be led to be- 
lieve that there is a great deal. So even 
the climax of the play, that a departed 
spirit has influenced a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, does 
not arouse sufficient skepticism to disturb 
the enjoyment of the audience. If the 
Supreme Court were never affected by 
any more material and malign influences 
than deceased Kentucky belles we would 
be better off. Still it is to be hoped that 
such “psychics” as the character inter- 
preted by John Mason in this play will 
remain as rare as they are—too rare to 
be found. A gambler who could read 
cards thru their backs and tamper with 
a jury by telepathy would be an unde- 
sirable citizen. The play is well con- 
structed and admirably acted. The 
moral which Mr. Thomas enforces, the 
desirability of pure and wholesome 
thoughts, holds whether his psychology is 
sound or not. 

The visit of Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and her company gave us an idea of how 
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the modern drama of the Ibsen-Suder- 
mann-Pinero type is done in London. 
Mrs. Campbell is a beautiful, stately and 
effective actress, well qualified to render 
the roles of more or less emancipated 
heroines, who are the heroines of such 
plays. The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith is 
a woman of other ideals than those that 
nature desires and society dictates. In 
spite of her determination to live her 
own life as she thinks best, the conven- 
tional morality is victorious, forcing her 
back into the old, well-worn track which 
humanity has found by the experience of 
many thousand years to be safest and 
best. 

“The Toymaker of Nuremberg,” by 
Austin Strong, is a farce of the senti- 
mental and pathetic kind, too grotesque 
and exaggerated to produce its intended 
effects. The dear old German toymaker, 
who has been making dolls for half a 
century, finds himself thrown out of em- 
ployment because he refuses to make 
Teddy bears instead, but he is saved by 
his son, who*comes back from Kansas 
City rich—‘“not German rich, but Amer- 
ican rich”—having made his fortune by 
cornering the Teddy bear market. 

“The Morals of Marcus,” by W. J. 
Locke, is a comedy of English society, 
with the unconventional addition of a 
Syrian heroine—a refugee from a Turk- 
ish harem. What this child of nature 
says and does to shock the social con- 
ventions of British aristocratic respecta- 
bility are familiar to those who read 
the novel, which appeared two years 
ago. Marie Doro, who assumes the réle 
of the Syrian, is a charming actress. -She 
has a beautiful, fresh and almost Ori- 
ental face, and her figure is lithe and 
graceful. Her voice is both tender and 
dramatic, and het broken English most 
fascinating. The rest of the cast ren- 
dered excellent support, éspecially the 
Sir Marcus of Mr. C. Aubrey Smith. 
“The Morals of Marcus” is a strong, if 
untrue to life, society comedy. 

All musical comedies sound alike to us. 
“Tom Jones,” however, is replete with 
real music, and it is not stretching a 
point to say. that not since the days of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan have we had any- 
thing more genuinely fresh and good. 
The less said about the wit of the dialog, 
however, the better. It is not even-on 
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speaking terms with W. S. Gilbert. The 
comedy is founded on Fielding’s classic 
masterpiece of the same name, tho Tom’s 
peccadilloes are not so much in evidence 
on the stage as in the novel. In fact, 
Tom is a rather conventionally virtuous 


sort of good fellow. But the music is 


the*redeeming feature of the play. It is 
by no less a composer than Edward Ger- 
man, whose ambitious symphonies have 
already been played: by the best orches- 
tras of England and America. In “Tom 
Jones” he most successfully imitates the 
old English folk music, in which the lines 
“fol de rol” and-“hey nonino” were made 
to do such yeoman service. To sum up, 
“Tom Jones” is poorly written, accept- 
ably acted and beautifully sung. 

The experienced John Drew is always 
good. In “My Wife,” a comedy from 
the French, he is once more the astute 
man of the world. Clever, yet liable to 
error, as are all men, he is withal a good 
husband, and ultimately falls in love 
with his own wife, whom he married for 
convenience. Miss Billie Burke, Mr. 
Drew’s leading woman and an English 
importation, is bright and full of vivac- 
ity. The movement of the play is smooth 
but rapid, and its moral tone has been 
greatly strengthened by its translation 
into English. 

“The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” is 
an American comedy taken from Annie 
Warner’s book of that name, in which 
lay Robson plays the leading role. It 
is mostly horseplay and fun, and Miss 
Robson is the whole show. It depicts 
the startling experiences of a set New 
England spinster on entering the Bohem- 
ian life supposed to prevail in the great 
American metropolis. If it does not ap- 
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peal to a high order of intelligence it 
can do little harm. But no New Eng- 
land people ever talked as the actors do, 
and no members of our “‘smart set’ were 
ever quite so smart as Aunt Mary’s 
nephew and his boon companions. 
Francis Wilson, in his new comedy 
extravaganza, “When Knights Were 
Bold,” neither sings nor dances as of 
yore. The cold he has in his head pre- 
vents singing, and dancing has no place 
in the “legitimate” drama, into which 
Mr. Wilson has now entered. “When 
Knights Were Bold” follows somewhat 
the lines of “The Road to Yesterday” ; 
that is, the second and third acts take 
the audience back to the good old times 
of chivalry, which do not seem so good 
when we get back to them. The play is 
exceedingly amusing thru the efforts of 
Mr. Wilson. 
‘ Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
given comfort and inspiration to a multi- 
tude of devout Christians, but the Pil- 
grim on the stage is quite another thing. 
For, altho there are many scenes por- 
trayed in the book which can be put on 
the stage, yet the story, or dream, cannot 
be played to advantage, for the reason 
that it does not deal with morality or 
condu¢t, but with intensely ‘spiritual ex- 
periences. That is to say, it has to do 
with salvation in its narrowest sense. The 
temptations which beset the Pilgrim are 
not such as come to men in the ordinary 
affairs, or even in the critical periods of 
life, but are specifically temptations to 
turn back and forsake Christ. Altho 
great pains and expense had been taken 
to give the play an elaborate scenic 
mounting, it did not succeed in striking 
the popular taste. 





Politics, Books and Persons in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


ONDON is just now enjoying or 
L enduring the festivities belonging 
to the visits of Imperial and 
Royal strangers, to the sixty-sixth birth- 
day of King Edward himself, and to the 
Lord Mayor’s day, and the historic pag- 
eantry attaching to its celebration. Now, 
whether the Londoner ought to be 
‘described as enjoying or enduring the 
effects of these entertainments depends 
very much upon who the Londoner is 
and what his position in society and the 
quarter in which his home is set up. I 
do not myself profess to attach much im- 
portance to the friendly visits of Im- 
perial and Royal personages to England, 
but I am really inclined to believe that 
the visits this time do bring with them 
serious promise of improved peaceful re- 
lations among the great European states. 
King Edward VII has certainly proved 
himself as the years go on a ruler more 
and more capable of maintaining a policy 
which leads toward a good understand- 
ing with other states and toward the 
direction of the common policy of all to 
peace and the prosperity which miust be 
mainly founded on peace. 

Just before these recent and present 
celebrations the public of these islands 
had feceived the news long anxiously 
waited for that the great crisis in the 
work of our railway systems had been 
brought to a satisfactory settlement. The 
settlement, to be sure, is not as yet ab- 
solutely final, but it at least proclaims a 
truce between the contending interests 
and gives ample opportunity for a per- 
manent arrangement between the repre- 
sentatives of capital and the representa- 
tives of labor in our railways. The 
representatives of capital, in other words 
the directors of the various railway 
companies, refused for a while to recog- 
nize the union of the railway workers 
as a body entitled to ask for a confer- 
ence and the position thus taken up 
seemed at one time to render any satis- 
factory arrangement absolutely impos- 
sible except thru the direct and over- 
ruling interposition of the Imperial Par- 
liament. Then indeed the condition of 
things appeared well-nigh desperate. 
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The railway workers were practically 
unanimous in their resolve to stand to- 
gether, and if the railway directors 
would not recognize their right to" be 
even admitted to a conference there 
seemed nothing for it but a strike of the 
workmen, and thus the absolute stop- 
page of all railway traffic for the time 
thruout the kingdom. 

Already it began to seem that the Gov- 
ernment and the Houses of Parliament 
would have to interfere and to pass 
rapidly some measure of legislation 
which should settle the whole dispute by 
the high hand. Then came into play the 
personal intervention of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, who went into council again and 
again with the representatives of each 
side of the dispute, was accepted will- 
ingly or unwillingly by the directors, 
was welcomed warmly by the workers 
and was able at last to induce the direc- 
tors to come down from their high horse 
and treat with the representatives of the 
workingmen. The conferences are now 
to be continued until some satisfactory 
arrangements shall haye been made and 
in the meantime the danger of a strike 
has been entirely averted. 

It is still regarded as possible that Par- 
liament may have sooner or later to adopt 
some measures of legislation which shall 
insure more moderate hours of labor 
and better pay for the railway working- 
men on whose health and vigor and on 
whose nerves so much of the safety of 
the whole travelling public must neces- 
sarily depend. There is even a very 
strong and general feeling abroad thru- 
out the country that the whole quarrel 
may possibly lead to the state becoming 
the owner of all the railways thruout 
these islands and working them, not for 
the mere creation of dividends, but for 
the benefit of the whole community. 

In the meantime Mr. Lloyd-George 
has become the hero of the hour, is the 
subject of the chief cartoon in Punch, 
his name is spoken with praise all thru 
these islands and in other countries too, 
and-he has made a name and a position 
for himself which would be a triumph 
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for any career. The parliamentary 
career of Lloyd-George had indeed for 
several years been distinguished and 
even brilliant. He is a Welshman by 
birth and he entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1890 as the representative of a 
Welsh constituency. I can well remem- 
ber his early years in the House of Com- 
mons, where from the first he attracted 
attention by his great skill in debate and 
by the genuine eloquence of his style as 
a speaker, his voice and manner giving 
an added charm to every spoken sen- 
tence. He was an advanced Liberal in 
his political creed and he soon became 
recognized in the House as one of its 
most ready, effective, and fascinating de- 
baters. When the present Liberal Min- 


istry was formed Lloyd-George was - 


made Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
and that position gave him the oppor- 
tunity of trying his hand at the great 
work of mediation which has thus far 
proved so splendid a success. I sat for 
many years in the House of Commons 
while Lloyd-George was winning his 
celebrity.there, and I felt sure from the 
first that he was destined to hold a high 
position in some Liberal Administration. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
more than once during the last few 
weeks announced the resolve of his Gov- 
ernment to adhere to their program of 
policy with regard to the great questions 
of national education, the licensing sys- 
tem, and the restriction of the legislative 
powers so long enjcved and so often mis- 
used by the House of Lords. With the 
opening of the next session, now not very 
far off, this policy is to begin its work of 
legislative reform. The Prime Minister 
is a man on whose promises Parliament 
and the public already know well that the 
most thoro reliance can be put. He never 
blusters, he never even seems to be mak- 
ing himself up for any portentous re- 
solve, and with his happy gift of humor 
he always appears as if he were under- 
taking some easy and even agreeable 
duty. There can be no question, however, 
but that Parliament and the country are 
in for a most heavy time of it during the 
coming year. It is almost certain that by 
far the greater part of that year will be 
occupied by succeeding sessions of both 
Houses and that the members of the rep- 
resentative chamber will find their inter- 
vals of holiday recreation very severely 
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diminished. The members of the heredi- 
tary chamber can, of course, have a more 
easy time of it, but even they will be ex- 
pected to occupy their crimson benches 
while the various clauses of the Govern- 
ment measure with regard to the licens- 
ing public houses are under discussion 
and when the new Education Bill comes 
on, concerning which the Liberal Minis- 
try propose to make their appeal to the 
country for a limitation of the destructive 
power in legislation hitherto enjoyed by 
the House of Lords. 

We have had some very remarkable 














* RICHARD WHITEING. 


literary works published in England since 
I sent my latest article to THE INDEPEND- 


ENT. One of the most remarkable is 
the novel called “All Moonshine,” writ- 
ten by Richard Whiteing and published 
by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, of Lon- 
don. I have called this book a novel be- 
cause it presents itself to the reading 
world merely as such, but the name of 
novel would certainly not prepare the 
reader for such an extraordinary literary 
production as that which Mr. Whiteing 
has givep to the world. It is at once a 
dream-story, a love-story, a poetic alle- 
gory in prose, and ‘a rapturous anticipa- 
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ARTHUR RANSOME. 
Author of “Bohemia in London.” 


tion of a time soon to come when man- 
kind is to be freed from the devastations 
of the war spirit. It is sometimes a satire, 
sometimes a prose-poem, sometimes a 
fairy tale, and the reader absorbed in its 
pages finds himself unable to say in 
which of these fields of literary produc- 
tion the author makes the greatest suc- 
cess. The. love-story, which runs thru 
and keeps together the whole narrative, 
is in fact.a continuation of a novel, “The 
Island,” written by Mr. Whiteing some 
years ago. For Mr. Whiteing’s present 
purposes the gods annihilate both time 
and space, but not to make two lovers 
happy—rather to help them in the ac- 
complishment of a magical work which is 
to make the whole world happy by re- 
establishing the reign of peace. The 
critic is spared all trouble of raising ques- 
tions as to possibilities or probabilities 
when dealing with the dream-story, 
which proclaims itself to be “All Moon- 
shine.” ‘The reader will find himself 
carried. away by the -story in all its 
moods and.will fancy many a time that 
he is actually looking on some of the 
marvelous ‘scenes which the author 


causes to pass, panorama-like, before his 
eyes. All the brilliant peculiarities of 
Mr. Whiteing’s style, peculiarities which 
have made for him a distinct reputation, 
are shining thru the pages of this book. 
The author is now humorous, now mel- 
ancholy, now sarcastic, now grimly se- 
vere, and in each mood he seems to find 
the same’ felicities of expression. “All 
Moonshine” may, of course, be classed 
among what used to be called novels with 
a purpose, but in many even of the most 
successful and famous novels which used 
to be described by that name the reader 
sometimes found that the purpose over- 
shadowed or almost extinguished the 
story, and that he was only reading a 
tract put into allegorical form. This fault 
cannot certainly be found with Mr. 
Whiteing’s new story, because we feel 
from first to last the deepest interest in 
the hero and the astral Nyleia, notwith- - 
standing the devotion which they both 
display to the promulgation of the arts 
of peace, and notwithstanding also the 
magical means by which the crusade for 
peace is supposed to make its way. Rich- 
ard Whiteing has indeed long been rec- 
ognized as a man endowed not merely 
with great talents, but with that gift 
which must be called genius, and I feel 
well convinced that “All Moonshine” will 
give the world of readers another reason 
for admitting him to that limited circle 
of living authors on whom such praise 
is fittingly bestowed. 

I have been reading with much inter- 
est a book bearing the title of “Bohemia 
in London,” and published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. The author of this 
volume is Mr. Arthur Ransome, and I 
feel very confident that “Bohemia in 
London” will prove a distinct literary 
success. Bohemia, I need hardly tell my 
American readers, is that bright, fanciful 
realm or republic of letters, arts, and lim- 
ited means founded in Paris by Henri 
Murger so long ago as 1845. It has es- 
tablished its outlying settlements in many 
lands, and I feel well assured that. the 
New World as well as the Old has shel- 
tered some of its communities. I have 
had a good many opportunities of mak- 
ing myself acquainted with that Bohemia 
in London which Mr. Ransome describes 
in his volume, and I can say with convic- 
tion that the book gives the most life-like 
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picture of that London quarter which the 
author sets himself to describe. The 
“Bohemia in London” is distinctly Brit- 
ish and not Gallic; it is founded on the 
same code of laws as that which prevailed 
in the more famous Bohemia of Paris; 
there is no exaggeration in its pictures 
and there is no suppression of realities. 
The book is rich in humorous descrip- 
tions and portraitures, has many pathetic 
scenes, and gleams here and there with 
genuine poetic feeling. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have is- 
sued this month another of their beau- 
tiful Color Books. This one is about 
“Cairo, Jerusalem and Damascus, three 
chief cities of the Egyptian Sultans.” It 
is written by D. S. Wargoliouth, Litt. D. 
The color pictures are by W. S. S. 
Tyrwhitt, R. B. A. and Reginald Bar- 
ratt, A. R. W. S.; the line drawings by 
P. B. Whelpley. The book itself is in- 
tensely interesting both in its historical 
account and its description of these three 
great cities and is profusely illustrated 
with most beautiful pictures and draw- 
ings of the famous places in them. The 


difference of “atmosphere” of Cairo and 
Jerusalem which, though both so dis- 
tinctly Eastern, are yet in many ways 


so unlike, is wonderfully conveyed. 
These two great cities I know well. I 
have never been in Damascus, but the 
pictures of it in this book make me long 
to go there and, indeed, this delightful 
volume must give almost equal pleasure 
to those who have been in the places and 
those who have not, for it seems to take 
back those who have been there and it 
brings the scenes and places to those 
who have never actually seen them. The 
Cairo, Jerusalem and Damascus Color 
Book is certainly one of the most beauti- 
ful of the series. 

While I was still occupying myself 
with the short and rapid survey of re- 
cent literary productions the news was 
brought to me that literature has suf- 
fered a loss by the death of Sir Lewis 
Morris. We are not living just now in 
an age of great poets and certainly no 
one could feel inclined to claim for Sir 
Lewis Morris the rank of a great poet 
but he was unquestionably very popular 
in his time and his “Songs of Two 
Worlds,” and the “Epic of Hades” each 
obtained a sudden and widespread popu- 
larity. Sir Lewis Morris was born in 
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Wales in 1833, and was called to the bar 
and for some years occupied himself in 
the business of conveyancing and he ac- 
tually presénted himself on more than 
one occasion as a candidate for a seat in 
Parliament, but he did not succeed in 
his efforts and he soon gave up law and 
politics alike and kept himself to his 
favorite work—the production of volumes 
of verse: His’ poetie efforts do not:seem 
to me to have ever risen to the high level 
of genuine poetry, but they were unques- 
tionably very popular, and when the 
death of Tennyson was expected there 
was a general impression that Lewis 
Morris would be created his successor 
as Poet Laureate. The choice, how- 
ever, fell upon Mr. Alfred Austin who 
thus and thus only became the successor 
to Lord Tennyson. Lewis Morris was 
very popular in London society and dur- 
ing several years I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of meeting him. As to the office 
of Poet Laureate I cannot help thinking 
that the title might well have been al- 
lowed to drop when Tennyson passed 
away. The poet is born and not made, 
and I think something the same might 
be said of the Poet Laureate. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 














SIR LEWIS MORRIS, 





Short Beach 


BY THE LATE RICHARD HOVEY 


Ou, the salt wind in my nostrils! 
And the white sail in the creek! 

And the blue beyond the marshes! 
And the flag at the peak! 


My soul lifts to the bugles 
Of a far call on the breeze— 
The cry of my storm-kin calling 
Overseas, overseas! 


Blow horns of the old sea-rapture! 
When your call comes so, afar, 

I would rise from the grave to reach you 
Where the sea-dooms are. 


Government and Publicity 


BY HENRY BRUERE 


[The following article is an account of the work of the Bureau of Municipal Research of 


the City of New 
Epitor. ] 


HE Bureau of Municipal Research 
i is an agency for the promotion of 
efficiency in the administration of 
cities. Its program is a program of pub- 
licity. It believes that the publication of 
facts respecting the acts of government 
will not only prevent specific acts of 
misgovernment, but ensure a progressive 
development of governmental efficiency 
by providing a basis for the exercise of 
intelligent popular control. 

Historically, the bureau is an out- 
growth of the repeated failure of polit- 
ical reform movements in New York and 
American cities generally. These move- 
ments, regularly predicated on the patent 
corruption of particular administrations, 
as regularly dissolved after a brief and 
disheartening period of power. The two 
years of the Low administration, charac- 
terized in many ways by excellent serv- 
ice, resulted in the return to power of 
Tammany. Men were not convinced that 
the administrative methods of reform 
were essentially diferent from those of 
Tammany, should Tammany assume 
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York by its Director. 


We comment on it in our editorial colunirs.— 


respectability. Reform had failed to 
make an appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion which Tammany could not surpass 
The public continued to think of govern- 
ment in terms of personality, because 
reform, like Tammany, had governed 
thru personality. 

At the close of the first McClellan 
term in 1905 the reformers had no issue. 
Since no scandals had cropped to the 
surface there was nothing to galvanize 
opposition. The Republicans had no 
program until the eleventh hour, when 
Mr. Ivins came to the rescue of his party. 
The Citizens’ Union, the foster mother 
of reform, had barely vitality enough to 
echo the promises of Jerome. Mr. Mc- 
Clellan’s re-election scarcely would have 
been disputed had not Mr. Hearst en- 
tered the field to undermine the founda- 
tions of Tammany on the collateral issue 
of public ownership of public utilities. 

What had actually happened during 
the two years of Mr. McClellan’s admin- 
istration nobody knew. The Citizens’ 
Union found satisfaction in the belief 
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that the example of the reform adminis- 
tration had raised the standards of Tam- 
many. No one asked: What has Tam- 
many accomplished and how has the 
public business been transacted? Has 
the tenement house law been enforced? 
Have the streets been properly cleaned? 
Has unnecessary sickness been prevent- 
ed? Have children died needlessly from 
infected milk in summer? Does the 
death rate indicate an efficient Health 
Department? Are there adequate sit- 
tings for school children, and if not, 
why? Have the public funds been pro- 
ductively and economically expended? 
Has every dollar spent produced a dol- 
lar’s value in result? Are the poor re- 
ceiving the value of their taxes? 

To a group of social workers who 
realized that the poor man’s good gov- 
ernment must be an efficient government, 
and that the poor do not consciously 
prefer the glad hand and cheap bounty 
in the form of a Thanksgiving turkey, 
shoes or burial money, to decent tene- 
ments, clean streets, attractive parks, 
pure milk, and educational opportunities 
for their children, it seemed indispensable 
to intelligent action by an independent 
electorate that there should be a perpet- 
ual agency for securing publicity of the 
facts respecting government. 

It was not urged that the publication 
of the facts would prove damaging to 
Mr. McClellan. It was contended, how- 
ever, that unless Mr. McClellan or any 
other administrator, however gifted in 
leadership, knew the facts, it was a safe 
assumption that efficient administration 
of his. office could not be possible to him. 

Dr. William H. Allen, at that time 
general agent of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, pro- 
posed to Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, the 
chairman of the Citizens’ Union, that 
that body conduct a bureau whose func- 
tion it should be to accumulate and pub- 
lish information relating to the govern- 
ment of New York City. In January, 
1906, the Bureau of City Betterment was 
organized under the control of a sub- 
committee of the Citizens’ Union. The 
bureau’s staff consisted of a secretary 
and three assistant investigators, $12,000 
ae escnaayen for the first year’s work. 

press, persuaded of the futility of 
ical of this new under- 


reform, was 
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taking of a reform body. Tammany saw 
in it at best only a temporary incon- 
venience. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the bureau was not attempting 
the accumulation of political capital for 
one political body as against another. It 
made its first statement to call attention 
to the absence of published reports on 
the operations of many departments of 
the municipal government, for periods 
running back from one to four years. 
It pointed out, for example, that no 
statement of the work and expenditure 
of the Department of Street Cleaning 
had been published during either the 
Low or McClellan administrations. It 
called attention, by simple analysis and 
tabulation, to the significance of state- 
ments reporting the increases of salaries 
in the various departments, found scat- 
tered and disordered in voluminous 
issues of the official city daily. Day 
after day it gave publicity to facts which, 
unclassified, would have escaped atten- 
tion. The Street Cleaning Department 
was under severe criticism for failure to 
clean the streets. It was known that its 
annual expenditure exceeded $5,000,000, 
but no information was available as to its 
organization, its methods or its use of 
its funds. The bureau, in a pamphlet, 
invited attention to certain facts digged 
out and compiled from forgotten public 
records. An aldermanic investigation 
of the department followed. Wherever 
publicity was given, public interest was 
aroused and administrative quickening 
resulted. The public, for example, suf- 
fered continual annoyance from the use 
of dynamite in building operations. 
Houses were bombarded by flying stones ; 
workmen were maimed and killed. The 
bureau undertook an investigation of the 
agency ‘maintained to control blasting 
operations, and made a detailed report, 
after inspection, on its failure to compel 
contractors to conform to the precaution- 
ary: measures prescribed by law. The 
official responsible for the law’s enforce- 
ment did not survive the publicity given 
to his incompetency. Attention was 
called to the delinquencies of public serv- 
ice corporations respecting the payment 
of obligations to the city. The facts set 
forth, the city immediately began suit for 
recovery. The bureau quickly learned 
that information and publicity of facts 
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react beneficially on the methods of ad- 
ministration, and the bureau discovered, 
too, that most public officials welcomed 
information that would enable them to 
govern well. 

With the co-operation of the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Board of Aldermen, the bureau under- 
took an analysis of the departmental esti- 
mates submitted for the annual budget. 
The estimates totaled many millions 
more than could be provided. In the 
light of the estimates, even a budget of 
$1 30,000,000 appeared inadequate. What 
were the merits of the requests? Depart- 
ment heads rarely offered reasons or 
arguments in support of estimates asking 
for increased appropriations. How was 
money voted last year spent? What re- 
sults had it provided? The estimates 
sent in by department heads did not tell. 
Money asked for twenty different things 
was voted in the budget in lump sums 
less in amount than the aggregate of the 
twenty requests. How did the fiscal 


authorities decide what to allow and 
what to deny? How did they know that 
money appropriated to this thing was not 
spent for that? The bureau believed that 


an unintelligent budget meant an unin- 
telligent administration; that a need 
which was left unrecognized in the 
budget meant a need unfilled. 

Finding the Commissioner of Health 
convinced of the need of awakening pub- 
lic and official interest in the problems of 
his administration, the bureau made an 
analysis of the Department of Health’s 
expenditure of the funds appropriated to 
it for the year 1906. It showed how 
much of the appropriations voted under 
eleven heads had. been spent for each of 
the forty-nine departmental activities. 
To make this analysis, a complete re- 
distribution of the expenditures of the 
department was necessary. The accounts, 
tho well kept, failed to show what each 
activity cost. Consequently, the depart- 
ment could make no intelligent appeal 
for additional funds to support its activ- 
ities. Since the department stated its 
case only in generalities, the fiscal 
authorities could decide only on the basis 
of these generalities, and, -accordingly, 
cut down the estimates as one cuts off 
the tops of standing grain. With the 
departipent itself and the fiscal author- 


cient administrative control. 
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ities uninformed, the public was left 
hopelessly at sea. With the information 
of what had been spent for each activity, 
the bureau urged that allowance be made 
on ‘the basis of results produced and 
needs foreseen. The mere consideration 
of each need resulted in the voting of a 
budget to the department more nearly 
adequate than it otherwise would have 
received. This display of interest in the 
notoriously perfunctory process of voting 
the annual budget, determining the scope 
and direction of next year’s municipal 
program, led the Mayor and the Comp- 
troller and their colleagues in the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment to deter- 
mine that, in the future, all departmental 
budgets should set forth a specific item 
for every line of activity conducted by 
the department, in the manner adopted 
for the budget of the Health Department. 

An intelligent (segregated) budget 
must be premised on intelligent (segre- 
gated) accounts and properly controlled 
operative records and reports. The 
bureau, in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Health, undertook the provision 
of this mechanism of intelligent and effi- 
The results 
of this work are described in a recent 
bureau publication.* 

For the budget of 1908 the bureau, in 
co-operation with Comptroller ‘Metz and 
his staff, has, in a similar way, provided 
information for the functional’ segrega- 
tion of. budgets for eight of the principal 
departments. These budgets were based 
on statements of expenditure classified 
according to functional activity or lines 
of work. They represent the judgment 
of the fiscal authorities as to the measure 
of support each activity shall receive, and 
place upon the administrative official the 
obligation of measuring his expenditure 
with specific results.. The Comptroller 
has also undertaken the general installa- 
tion of classified accounts in all depart- 
ments, this -work having been begun ‘in 
those departments to which segregated 
budgets have been voted. In this work 
the bureau is actively co-operating, pro- 
viding and supervising a corps of ac- 
countants. 

Tammany grants preferment to ' its 
members when they ¢an point to a record 
of acts friendly ‘to the poor and’ op- 


*Making a Municipal Budget. 
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pressed. In 1903 Tammany elected John 
I’, Ahearn, a forceful district leader, to 
the office of President of the Borough of 
Manhattan, on a legislative record of 
service to teachers, firemen, police and 
orphans. Mr. Jerome, popular idol, pub- 
licly endorsed Mr. Ahearn as one of the 
cleanest of the Tammany leaders. His 
family life was exemplary, his eagerness 
to be of service undisputed. 

In 1905 Mr. Ahearn was re-elected, 
.even the Hearst opposition only serving 
to swell his majority. The office of the 
President of the Borough is one of close 
relation ta the daily comfort of the peo- 
ple. He has charge of the street pave- 
ments and of the sewerage system, of 
public buildings and building operations, 
and under his control is the great system 
of public baths thruout Manhattan. Here 
was a popular idol. How had he gov- 
erned? The bureau sought to find out. 


To secure information proved a laborious 
task. The records of his office were un- 
informing, his published reports mean- 
ingless. The bureau’s report, when pub- 
lished, altho an ungarnished statement of 
fact, was’ stamped by Mr. Ahearn as a 


“mass of misinformation.” It was suffi- 
ciently disconcerting, however, to prompt 
him to ask for an official investigation. 
The investigation was ordered of the 
Commissioners of Accounts by Mayor 
McClellan. These officials proceeded to 
react in the expected manner. Instead of 
investigating, they undertook the prepa- 
ration of briefs in reply to every state- 
ment contained in the bureau’s volumin- 
ous pamphlet. It happened, however, that 
the bureau continued its investigation 
after the publication of its pamphlet. 
Among other things, it made a careful 
examination, ‘analysis and tabulation of 
the facts shown on the thousands of 
vouchers drawn by Mr. Ahearn during 
his incumbency in office. Armed with 
these facts it convinced the Mayor and 
Corporation Counsel that the Commis- 
sioners of Accounts were wantonly white- 
washing Mr. Ahearn. Immediately a 
special corporation counsel, Mr. John 
Purroy Mitchel, was placed in charge of 
the inquiry, the co-operation of the 
bureau invited, and a real investigation 
begun. The Borough. President, finding 
that the investigation was unexpectedly 
earnest, exerted every effort to block its 
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progress. When the public hearings be- 
gan and the unpleasant truth was told or 
reaffirmed, Mr. Ahearn lost all his 
aplomb. For three years he had enjoyed 
the reputation of being “a pure and com- 
petent official.” No one knew in what 
respect he was competent, but not having 
extraordinary evidence to the contrary, 
competency was conceded to his purity 
and popularity. The public learned that 
for three years Mr. Ahearn had been 
spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on supplies and repairs without the 
slightest pretense of conserving the city’s 
interest. Mr. Ahearn ‘saw published the 
fact that thousands of dollars had been 
paid by him to the political agent of a 
fellow district leader, in the guise of a 
supply company, who reaped a profit of 
from 30 to 300 per cent. on the goods 
bought by him and sold to the city. 
When Mr. Ahearn realized that his neg- 
lect and indifference had gone too far for 
him to persuade the public that pave- 
ments full of holes were in good condi- 
tion, the popular leader lost consolation 
in his popularity and, forgetting his 
vaunted competency, suddenly began to 
fear removal from office by the Governor. 
A lifelong friend of the people and enemy 
of reformers suddenly turned reformer 
himself. His chief subordinate, a fellow 
district leader, he turned out of office, 
charging him with responsibility for his 
own neglect. One after another “trust- 
ed” subordinate was removed. Mr. 
Ahearn had capitulated before facts. 
The bureau’s “misinformation” suddenly 
appeared the inexorable truth. 

Acting on the facts educed in the in- 
vestigation and set forth in the report of 
the Commissioners of Accounts, the City 
Club of New York brought charges 
against President Ahearn before Gov- 
ernor Hughes, with a petition for his re- 
moval. The hearing on these charges 
consumed nearly four weeks, the Gov- 
ernor himself presiding. Mr. Ahearn’s 
sole defense was that he had been unin- 
formed of the acts of his subordinates, 
and that when the facts were brought to 
his attention he immediately took steps to 
correct the abuses revealed. With tears 
in his eyes he pleaded his personal inno- 
cence of any wanton maladministration. 
He declared that he had repeatedly in- 
quired of his subordinates whether this 
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or that transaction was proper, and had 
granted his approval only on being reas- 
sured of its propriety. In defense of his 
appointment to administrative offices of 
men with only political qualifications, he 
declared that they were as competent as 
he; that he had been twice chosen by the 
people for his important administrative 
office, and that in choosing him a second 
time they had sanctioned his selections of 
district leaders as his chief subordinates. 

In this defense Mr. Ahearn sum- 
marized the whole case of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. To Mr. Ahearn 
the uninformed sanction of the public 
justified any administrative practice pur- 
sued prior to the expression of this sanc- 
tion. It is the bureau’s contention that, 
had the facts. of the first year of Mr. 
Ahearn’s administration been made pub- 
lic at the close of that year, instead of at 
the close of the third year, practices then 
found prejudicial to the public interest 
would not have been tolerated. Had the 
Citizens’ Union had the information re- 
specting Mr. Ahearn’s administration in 
the fall of 1905 that was available to it 
in 1907, there would have been no want 
of issues. Money wasted by Mr. Ahearn 
in two years, in the hands of the Health 
Department, would have saved additional 
lives; in the hands of the Tenement 
House Department, strengthened the en- 
forcement of the housing law. The 
Citizens’ Union might have _ seriously 
shaken the popularity of the friend of 
the poor by calling attention to public 
benefits denied by the waste and incom- 
petence of his administration. 

The widening scope of the work of the 
Bureau of City Betterment, especially in 
the field of co-operation with officials, 
prompted its establishment as a separate 
institution, without connection with any 
political body. In May, 1907, the bu- 
reau was incorporated as the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. The staff now 
numbers eighteen men. The supervision 
of its work is entrusted to three men, 
who in turn are responsible to a board 
of trustees. Its expenditure will exceed 
$50,000 for this year. Much of its pres- 
ent energy is devoted to the installation 
of a mechanism of information which 
will make the intelligent control of ad- 
ministration possible to governing offi- 
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cials, as well as provide the basis in facts 
for intelligent judgment by the public. 

Modern systems of accounting, care- 
fully devised systems of controlling rec- 
ords, and reports made truthful thru 
control, are the necessary antecedents to 
even intelligent publicity. Certainly they 
are prerequisite to constructive develop- 
ment of the methods and activities of 
government. The bureau’s work has re- 
sulted in the renewed emphasis of the 
functions of the Commissioners of Ac-. 
counts, the agents for securing informa- 
tion for the guidance of the executive. 
This office, being practically a bureau of 
audit, with the powers of a legislative 
commission of inquiry, is potentially of 
greatest importance in providing the 
Mayor with accurate information of the 
transactions of his subordinates. Hith- 
erto it has practically failed to perform 
this function, and was utterly neglected 
during the reform administration. Being 
exempt from civil service restrictions, it 
was made the means of providing berths 
for “the enemies of Tammany.” A part 
of its staff was transferred to the May- 
or’s office, there to perform purely cler- 
ical work. Had Mayor Low utilized the 
power of the Commissioners of Accounts 
to learn the facts about the administra- 
tion of his predecessors and to tell him 
the truth about his own, the continuance 
of Tammany methods under reform col- 
ors would scarcely have been possible. 
It would have done much to make im- 
possible, for example, the plea of Mr. 
Ahearn that he had trusted one of his 
subordinates (and.the one proved least 
deserving of trust) because he had ~in- 
herited him from reform: 

Publicity of the acts of municipal gov- 
ernment and the methods of administra- 
tive’and popular control over the mech- 
anism of government are the problems 
with whigh the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search is concerned. It believes that the 
only good government is government by 
intelligence. To secure this intelligence, 
an agency of the character of the bureau 
is required. To make such an agency 
effective its permanency must be insured, 
that it will not prove only a “temporary 
inconvenience” to officials who thrive on 
confusion and misgovernment. 

New Yoax Crryv. 

















A New Umbrella 


BY MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


PARASOL or umbrella is al- 
A ways in the way when we need 
our hands for other purposes, as 
in cycling, climbing mountains, land- 
scape-painting, carrying parcels, etc. At- 
tempts, therefore, have been made to 
construct shades which were fastened 
to the upper part of the body so as to 
leave the hands free. The first experi- 
ments were not very successful, as the 
method of fastening was too complicated, 
the protective surface too small and the 
price too high. 
In the accompanying photographs an 
umbrella is shown without these draw- 

















NEW PORTABLE UMBRELLA. 


backs. It is carried on the shoulders 
and fastened to them by rubber bands 
and straps. Its construction is rather 
simple, the protection large enough, and 





it can be easily folded. There are various 
types, ranging in weight from nine to 
eleven ounces. A square piece of tissue 
is connected with the skeleton which 
forms a saddle-roof. When closed the 

















STYLISH FORM OF PORTABLE UMBRELLA 
OR SUNSHADE. 


apparatus forms a roll of about the thick- 
ness of an ordinary umbrella. The 
skeleton is composed of thirteen black 
painted steel tubes four mm. thick, which 
are connected by twenty-two hinges and 
are kept tight by springs and diagonal 
struts. The three longest sticks form 
the ridge and edges of the roof, and four 
rods the support. In this position the 
apparatus is put over the head and tied 
to the shoulders. When it is closed all 
sticks lie parallel and the loose cloth is 
wound around. With the usual types 
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there is no wooden stick in the center. 
Owing to the design the shade is not 
centric to the body axis, but protrudes, 
and experiments have shown that it is 
well adapted to protect the bearer from 
sun and rain and is also strong enough 
to withstand wind. It leaves the arms 
perfectly free to move around and the 
weight is scarcely felt on the shoulders. 
As the roof is open in front and behind, 
wind coming from these directions has 
no effect. Only if it comes from the 
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sides does it exert a pressure, yet owing 
to the inclined position the full pressure 


is much reduced. Also the numerous 
struts and the way of tying them to 
both shoulders distribute the ‘pressure 
upon the upper part of the body. Owing 
to the numerous advantages these appli- 
ances will be welcomed by. those who 
have to be in the open air in any weather, 
like field engineers, gardeners, farmers, 
rural mailmen, tourists, cyclists, anglers 
and so on. 


Bertin, GERMANY. 


India as Seen by a Parsee Lady 


BY BHIKHAIJI RUSTOM CAMA — 


[Madame Cama, a Parsee lady from India, is visiting this country to study our free 


institutions and create sentiment against British rule in India. 


The reader will see that 


she desires to see India free and self-governed.—Ep1rTor.] 


a home of opulence ‘and love: The 

Parsees are a mere handful in India, 
being but 80,000 among a population of 
300,000,000, but we are the most ad- 
vanced, according to modern. standards. 
Our women are educated, and some even 
have collegiate. degrees and _ practise 
medicine and other professions only re- 
cently adopted to any extent in Euro- 
pean couritries. 

We mingle with men socially; we go 
about unveiled, and, im fact, we have 
adopted a part of the dress of Europeans. 
I would net give up the beautiful flow- 
ing draperies of the Indian costume, the 
nearest approach to the Greek robes 
famed in art, but it is necessary in prac- 
tical living that we wear a “shirtwaist” 
of white silk or cashmere to protect the 
throat and arms, whereas the Hindu 
women, secluded in the house, go with 
arms and neck bare. 

The Parsees were Persians who fled 
from religious persecution 1,300 years 
ago, much as did the Puritans from Eng- 
land many centuries later. These Per- 
sians, followers of Zoroaster, were re- 
ceived hospitably by India (altho of a 
different religion) at a time when re- 
ligious intolerance was rife in Europe, 


| WAS born a high-class Parsee; into 





when England was still semi-barbarous, 
not yet infused by Nofman culture, and 
the crudest ‘superstitions and bigotry 
were the rule. 


During all these cgmturies we have re- 
frained from inte rigsying with the 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and so have 


retained our lighter color and main- 
tained certain standards. We live in har- 
mony with the three other races and 
religionists (Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists) and are in general prosper- 
ous atid educated, caring for our own in 
times of pestilence and famine, and look- 
ing after their needs financially and edu- 
cationally. 

In my grandfather’s day marriages in 
India were made by the parents; in the 
next generation the boy and girl were 
brought together and “influenced”; to- 
day they are allowed nearly as much free- 
dom of choice, in intelligent families, as 
in Europe: 

Thruout India, as in China, the pa- 
triarchal system has prevailed. In a 
sense, it should be called the “matriarch- 
ate,” for the mother-in-law is supreme. 
This is most natural, considering the ex- 
treme youthfulness of the bride. When 
child-marriages are contracted it is 
natural that the little girl, who is taken 














from her own home and placed in that of 
her husband’s parents, should be brought 
up to obey her mother-in-law. Even 
when she has children, the belle-mére 
in her superior wisdom, governs these— 
i 
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own children are nearly grown. He deals 
out even the family jewels to the various 
daughters-in-law when they attend social 
functions (for women only) and the 


jewel-wearing is indiscriminate. Every- 
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but if the bride lives long enough her 
turn at queening it will come. This sys- 
tem is only now in vogue among Hindus. 

The patriarch’s will is law in money 
matters. Under his roof-tree is an enor- 
mous household. Usually the sons live 
with him until they are fifty, so that their 
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thing is common property, or, rather, 
belongs to the patriarch. 

My parents were married under the 
old system, my mother being eleven and 
my father fifteen. The marriage was not 
consummated until four years later. It 
was an ideally happy one, altho they 
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never had met until married. They had 
eleven children. I was born a few years 
after they had left the patriarchal home, 
and set up their own establishment, which 
was not a small one, as it consisted of 
two parents, eleven children, and forty 
servants. I recall one old superannuated 
servant whose sole duty was to serve tea, 
and who importuned us every few hours 
to partake of the beverage. In our own 
family we treated them as faithful 
friends. 

I married much later in life than was 
the old custom, and went much in Eng- 
lish (Governmental) society. Many 
times have I been entertained sumptu- 
ously at the Governor’s mansion in Bom- 
bay, and by the wives of the civil and 
military officials. I rode horseback with 
the English, and I assisted at their fancy 
bazars, the tableaux vivants, and other 
fashionable social events. The fact that 
| am related to one of the only few bar- 
onets in India probably impressed them, 
but I am honestly democratic, and usually 
quarrel with my most aristocratic rela- 
tives because they have no sympathy for 
the wrongs of the common people. 

In those gay days I was not unmindful 
of the frightful conditions of the poor 
Indians, but I believed that the British 
were blind to existing evils; that they 
needed only to be enlightened, in order 
that they would plunge into the work of 
reformation of their own system. Grad- 
ually my eyes were opened, and I now 
believe with my whole soul that Great 
Britain is glutted by power and that Kip- 
ling sounded a note of warning in his 
“Recessional.” I know whereof I speak, 
for I have seen the high and the low. 

Many of our own best people hope 
only for colonial government, like that of 
Canada and Australia, and for needed 
reforms and greater industrial oppor- 
tunities. Once I was of this party of 
Moderates. My husband and some rela- 
tives still are. But I have had the privi- 
lege of foreign residence, and my eyes 
are opened to the possibilities of real 
freedom. It has not yet dawned upon 
the majority of Indians, even as an ideal. 

Altho a vast number of natives are il- 
literate, they are naturally intelligent. 
They have generations of culture behind 
them. They are by nature well-bred, 
gentle and courteous. Their memories 
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have been highly trained. What appears 
to be an ignorant peasant subsisting on 
almost nothing can recite the whole of 
the beautiful scriptures, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. 

Yet I do not belittle modern Western 
education. My grandfather was the first 
to start girls’ schools in Bombay, and he 
held very advanced ideas. My father-in- 
law works constantly for social and re- 
ligious reform and for female education. 
He has founded many scholarships. One 
of the desires of the highly educated In- 
dians in New York is to establish schol- 
arships by which selected boys and girls 
may be brought from India to New 
York, and trained in textile industries, 
trades, and for economic and social lead- 
ers for their country. For this purpose 
there already is a Pan-Aryan Society and 
an Indo-American one. 

As a young girl I was interested in 
the poor and tended the sick servants in 
my father’s large household. Even in 
my life of social opportunities I did not 
forget the suffering around me. I nursed 
the plague-stricken, and myself had the 
plague. I worked among the famine 
sufferers. But who can allay famine 
when there are 300,000,000 people, whose 
average income is 3 farthings a day (114 
cents), and who are overtaxed, both on 
the land and for irrigation, so that they 
cannot till the soil, and whose industries 
have died out, because they could not 
compete with their conquerors, who 
made the laws governing commerce? 

India has a great past. We were a 
people of fabulous wealth and deep cul- 
ture. Our carvings and pearls and jew- 
els, cloth of gold and silks, our temples 
and shrines, were the ‘subjects that 
stirred the imagination of the world. 
“The wealth of the Indies” was a phrase 
to conjure by. Our princes governed 
well, considering’ the anarchy of the 
Middle Ages. We had some abuses 
similar to those of the robber barons of 
Europe, but we had learned political 
economists and rulers, and our revefue 
system has never since been equaled. 
One single illustration of the wisdom and 
justice of our native rulers: They used 
to levy a tithe or tax on the farmers, 
but it was a small per cent. of their year- 
ly earnings. Thus, in years of famine 
or other calamities the farmers paid noth- 
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ing, because they had nothing to pay. 
The present foreign Government, on the 
contrary, levies a tax which must be paid 
before anything else, so that, if times 
are hard, the owner of the soil is utterly 
ruined. 

Our natural scenery is very wonderful, 
but climatic conditions and the lack of 
transportation facilities and modern com- 
forts of travel have prevented the inroads 
of ‘travelers common to Europe. We 
have some stupendous waterfalls and 
mountains, equal to hundreds of Switzer- 
lands in one. 

In certain seasons the wealthy take to 
the hills, for it is difficult to endure the 
malaria. Among these, ladies never have 
been taught any of the domestic arts, all 
of which are left to servants. Speaking 
generally, high-class Hindus do not 
waste time upon frivolous pursuits and 
changing fashions, so that even married 
women with many children have abun- 
dant leisure, and this they frequently em- 
ploy in cultivating their minds. I have 
one friend who, since she has been the 
mother ef four children, has taken her 
master’s degree. In the strict Hindu 
households .men and women seldom see 
one another. All “society” is confined to 
ladies dining with one another. They 
never ‘see their husbands in the daytime 
or at any meals. The gentlemen take 
pride in providing elegant costumes for 
their wives, but never have the pleasure 
of seeing them worn in public. How- 
ever, most of us inherit our dresses. As 
styles never change, we wear the same 
identical garments that our. grand- 
mothers wore. Our robe is merely six 
yards of silk, or satin, or crépe, or cash- 
mere, bordered with a gold or embroid- 
ered passementerie. We literally have 
scores, hundreds of these, in beautiful 
colors. They are easy to pack in travel- 
ing! We drape these ourselves, each 
time we wear them. 

Americans imagine that we are reli- 
gious fanatics. The first thing asked me 
is about religion. I, like most of you, 
inherit my religion. I am a Parsee fol- 
lower of Zoroaster because my parents 
were, and I suspect you are a Christian 
—a Catholic, or Methodist or Presby- 
terian—for the same reason! I am not 
at all interested in occultism or mys- 
ticism, or anything but humanitarianism 
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and a free India. I suppose we are re- 
garded as religious cranks because some 
of the Hindu priests have lectured in this 
country. 

A few years ago there was established 
the Indian National Congress. This 
meets yearly, and is doing an enormous 
work in educating public opinion. My 
husband and I both are members of this, 
he sitting with the “Moderates,” I with 
the “Extremists.” The congress pro- 
fesses loyalty to the Government, but the 
extreme party is gaining rapidly, and 
these openly advocate swaraj—self-gov- 
ernment. This year’s congress was to 
meet in Central India, which is a section 
thickly populated with those who advo- 
cate self-government. Just now, how- 
ever, the word has -gone forth that it is 
changed, and will meet near Bombay— 
which is very moderate, politically. 

Occasionally learned articles are writ- 
ten to prove our incapacity for swaraj, 
but I say that we governed ourselves 
well before England was ever heard of, 
in our beautiful land of plenty. We were 
conquered by several successive coun- 
tries .of fighters (Portuguese, English, 
etc.), because we are a peaceful philo- 
sophical people, who practice the non- 
resistant principles of your Jesus, which 
not one Christian nation makes a pre- 
tense of living up to! 

India has had her superstitions and 
bad practices, as have other countries. 
In my own day there may have been 
a few remnants of the suttee. This 
custom, however, was practically abol- 
ished in the last century by a Hindu 
social reformer, Rani Mohun Roy, who 
proved to the Governor that the Scrip- 
tures did not sanction the burning of 
widows on the husbands’ funeral pyre. 
Thé general credit is usually given false- 
ly to Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

My life could be as serene and indo- 
lent as that of any of the leisure class. 
I enjoy Europe and its advantages, and 
my poor health makes me inactive much 
of the time. But I cannot forget my 
starving countrymen, nor the economic 
and political conditions which might so 
easily be changed. 

It has been a great sorrow to have 
some of my own people forsake and 
even assail me, for having the welfare 
of India so much at heart that I speak 
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strongly against present abuses. But the 
defection of my English friends and 
some of my own relatives does not move 
me to adopt a lazy indifference. I hear 
that the Indian papers are praising me, 
merely because I have the cause of my 
own country at heart, and the English 
papers are abusing me. As a matter of 
fact, I am extremely harmless, and am 
conspicuous only because of the promi- 
nence of my family and the unusual ac- 
tion of one of the fortunate and pam- 
pered going among the peasants and 
seeking to free them, educationally and 
industrially. 

All I ask is that India be allowed to 
develop her industrial arts; that her 
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300,000,000. inhabitants may support 
themselves and sustain life, and try to re- 
awaken the spirit of her glorious past ; 
that her children be educated and her 
government be self-sustaining. . People 
can learn only thru responsibility. If 
they are not allowed to develop thus, 
they are a nation of slaves. Gladstone 
said, “Liberty alone makes men fit for 
liberty.” We. want responsibility, activ- 
ity, freedom of speech, of the press; in 
short, all of those precious things for 
which Anglo-Saxons for centuries have 
fought and died. And altho we wish for 
only passive resistance, and are a peace- 
able people, we, too, are willing—for 
these things—to fight ard die. 


New Yor« Cry. 


The China Crucifix. 


BY C. H. LYTTLE 


In the land of counters and aisles and shelves; where the bluish arc lights hum, 
And store-stuffs wait, in showcase state, as the gazers go and come; 
Where, jangling still, the busy till ticks the plodding moments on, 
Ere a dusty pall has shrouded all, and the throbbing day is done: 


In this land of counters and shelves and aisles, a folk of merry mien, 
On a corner shelf, by .a row of delft, ’mid the porcelain is seen; 
Sefioras pert, and a gypsy flirt, and a fiddling troubadour, 

A milkmaid blithe, a harlequin lithe, and a vivandiere demure. 
There’s a chubby china cherub, too, with odd rococo locks, 

And Hans and Gretchen hand in hand, clog-shoon, ‘and baggy frocks. 


In this land of counters and shelves and aisles, on the shelf where the statuets stand, 
There’s a crucifix, too, of tawdry blue, a Christ with nail-pierced hands. 

But the dust is spread on the drooping head, and the red-limned wounds are dim, 
And the shop-worn Christ is half the price of the things that encircle Him. 


O Man of woe, in the long ago, when the crosses crowned the hill, 

Your throne of pain was a symbol plain of love that triumphs still.. 

For tho years have sped since His blood was shed, yet the shabby cross again 
In the busy store speaks the love of yore, the love of a Man for men. : 


Cuevetanpd, Onx10, 





Kenyon Cox on Art 


ENCOURAGED, he says, by the reception 
of his first volume of essays in critical 
appreciation, that, “in-jspite of the an- 
cient opinion that artists are the worst 


pee are. 
ASR 4 








gratifying to know that that first sheaf 
of “Old Masters and New” has met 
with something of the recognition it de- 
serves, for, as we pointed out in THE 
INDEPENDENT at the time it was pub- 


RODIN’S “THE THINKER.” 


of critics, a part of the public is willing 
to listen to a practical artist talking of 
art,” Mr. Keynon Cox now gives us a 
second series of studies in the interpre- 
tation of painting and sculpture.* It is 


*PAINTERS AND ScuLptors. A Second Series of Old 
Masters and New. By Kenyon Cox. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 


lished two years ago, nothing that was 
finer, fresher, more interesting or more 
enlightening in art criticism had ap- 
peared in many a long day. This second 
group of papers is both welcome and 
valuable because it is imbued with those 
fine qualities of insight and interpreta- 
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tive skill which distinguished the first 
collection of Mr. Cox’s opinions. Tho 
less in bulk of written contents, and lack- 
ing, perhaps, something of the freshness 
of appeal of his earlier book, it is yet 
noteworthy for the author’s coupling of 
large technical knowledge, breadth of 
judgment and catholicity of taste with 
unusual skill in verbal expression—in- 
deed, with a style of his own that is not 
alone perfectly lucid and intelligible, but 
also distinguished and decidedly pleas- 
. ing—a combination of abilities that is 
extremely rare among writers on art. 

In this collection Mr. Cox treats of 
“The Education of an Artist,” the 
Brothers Pollaiuoli, “Painters of the 
Mode,” Holbein, “The Rembrandt Ter- 
centenary,” Rodin and Lord Leighton. 
In “Painters of the Mode,” one of the 
most interesting essays in the book, 
starting with a protest against judging 


of the value of a work of art by its sub-. 


ject rather than by its excellence, the 
writer sketches rapidly the course of art 
and of feminine fashion for the last four 
hundred years as exemplified in the 
work of many of the greatest artists who 
“have devoted their talents to the paint- 
ing of beautiful women in the fashion- 
able toilettes of the time.” As a sample 
of the charm with which he can invest 
this kind of subject take this vivid pen 
picture and summary of the achievement 
of Velasquez—‘“a painter who seems to 
have had no ancestry, and no immediate 
posterity, but whose influence today is 
greater than that of any other master 
whatsoever—the master from whom are 
ultimately derived the varying styles of 
Manet and Whistler and Sargent—Diego 
Velasquez”: 

The portrait of the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
in the Prado, is technically one of the world’s 
masterpieces of painting, a miracle of lightness 
of hand and justness of eye, but its interest 
for us just now is in the complacency of a 
great artist before the most monstrous cos- 
tume that was ever worn in the world. The 
stiffness of Italian costume in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century is thought to have 
been due to Spanish influence; by the middle 
of the seventeenth the Spanish Court costume 
had become an extravagant caricature of this 
stiffness such as no other nation has ever tol- 


erated. The skirt is supported on a_ hoop, 


which is built out sideways until it holds the 
arms nearly horizontal, and the figure is ac- 
tually wider than high; the body is incased in 
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a rigid sheath which shows no vestige of nat- 
ural curves; the hair is puffed out on either 
side of the head and often tricked out with a 
multitude of little bows and feathers; the very 
face is daubed with red and white, and .every- 
thing natural is suppressed that it is possible 
to suppress. Yet these extraordinary garments 
the great painter can copy with utmost 
precision, and in this little painted idol he 
can see, and make us see, the charm of living, 
human youth. Art has done many marvelous 
things, but nothing more marvelous than this. 

The paper on Rodin, which, our author 
takes pains to point out, makes no pre- 
tensions to definitiveness, but is “more 
concerned with his direction than with 
the distance he has traveled,” contains 
some acute analyses of the French sculp- 
tor’s aims and methods, and among other 
good things this contrast with the Amer- 
ican, Saint Gaudens: 


They are antipodal types of artist, these two 
Augusti, the natural + set bo who becomes a 
modeler thru continued effort, and the great 
modeler who achieves, sometimes, an ap- 
proach to satisfactory design. 

Rodin, thinks Mr. Cox, “is not only 
not a designer by nature, but that he has 
an innate incapacity for design on a 
large scale, a lack of the architectonic 
faculty, an inability to think except in 
fragments.” He is a wonderful model- 
er, and “from a realistic sculptor Rodin 
has gradually become an impressionistic 
sculptor. The essence of. this 
evolution is the transference of interest 
from objects to the light that falls upon 
them, and Rodin has, apparently, at- 
tempted something altogether new in 
sculpture, the carving in marble of an 
atmosphere, and the rendering not so 
much of the actual forms of the human 
body as of its luminosity.” 

The justness of the estimate of Lord 
Leighton as, “if not one of the world’s 
greatest geniuses, yet a true, a sincere, 
an accomplished artist, and one who 
created certain forms of beauty and dis- 
tinction worthy to endure,” is particu- 
larly timely when students and brash 
youngsters of all ages are wont to decry 
everything “academic,” and ignore the 
real talent of. one of the greatest of 
English artists. 

The publishers have given the book an 
attractive dress and provided it with 
some seventy good “half-tone” illustra- 
tions that really illustrate the points 
made by the author, 




















Molmenti’s ‘“‘ Venice’’* 


NEARLY thirty years ago Prolessor 
Pompeo Molmenti, then a young lawyer 
in Venice, produced the monograph 
which is the core of this monumental 
work. His original volume took a prize 
awarded by the Royal Venetian Insti- 
tute, and the, intelligent public soon con- 
firmed the award by calling for other 
editions of a book which has proved to 
be both solid and popular. It was trans- 
lated into other languages, but English- 
speaking readers have had to wait long 
for an English version. One compensa- 
tion this long. wait brings—the author 
has so added and enriched that this, his 
“definitive edition, in Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown’s translation, will fill six conven- 
ient volumes. Allowing for difference in 
type and format this means . that 
Professor Molmenti has nearly trebled 
the contents of his history. 

He set himself the task of describing 
the history of Venice by the study of the 
private life of the Venetians, and he has 
followed his plan consistently and elabo- 
rately. Not events, but manners and cus- 
toms-are his main theme; but, while he 
has done for Venice what Burckhardt did 
for the Renaissance, he has interwoven 
events. into his Culturgeschichte much 
more than Burckhardt did. This we be- 
lieve is desirable, because, after all, man- 
ners and customs are not everything. 
At a given period luxury may prevail, 
for instance, and it may account in part 
for the legislation or decadence of a 
people; but it is too vague an explana- 
tion, and has too many exceptions, to be 
comprehensive or final. We must know 
what a nation did in its collective career, 
not less than what it ate, or wore, or 
how it amused itself, in order to know 
what it was. In other words, manners 
and customs are but garments, where 
fashion changes from age to age. So 
Professor Molmenti has done well to 
weave history, in the proper sense, into 
his work. 

His method is topical. He takes up 
the political constitutions, or commerce, 
or social classes, or civil and criminal 


_ *Ventce. Its Individual Growth from the. Earliest 
Beginnings to the Fall of the Republic. By Pompeo 
Moimenti. Translated by Horatio F. Brown. I, The 
Middle Ages, 2 vols. The Golden Ages, 2 vols. 
Chicago: C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 8vo, profusely 


ijlustrated, $2.50 per vol. 
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laws, or art and literature, and treats 
each evolutionally, thereby enabling us to 
see what development ensued in. each, 
and, naturally, how one affected another. 
A reader unfamiliar with the amount of 
material accessible on the earlier period, 
down say to the year 1400, will be sur- 
prised at the fulness of the first two 
volumes. He will find himself able to 
trace the growth of the State, from the 
tentative republic to the masterful oli- 
garchy, and to know what the Venetians 
thought and how they lived, as well as 
what they did. 

The second series, 
Molmenti calls “The Golden Age,” 
abounds in material. It comprises the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
Venice was the most fascinating spot in 
Christendom—the throne of a queen who 
held in fee not only the gorgeous East, 
but the imaginations of the worshipers 
of beauty, magnificence and pleasure 
thruott the civilized world. These vol- 
umes furnish a description of the mag- 
nificence—and of the defects which ac- 
companied it; how the pursuit of pleas- 
ure stimulated immorality; how wealth 
led to extravagance; how luxury under- 
mined the sturdiness of character, the 
trained judgment, the self-reliant and in- 
vincible will. The danger is, in any 
work where so much attention is given 
to the spectacular as the history of 
Venice in the sixteenth century warrants, 
that the deeper issues, which touch the 
very soul of the nation, shall be ob- 
scured; but any one who ponders over 
Molmenti’s chapter on “The Corruption 
of Manners” will not be misled by the 
chapters which describe the splendor. To 
get the right perspective, to adjust the 
balance between good and evil, to learn to 
perceive that great virtues may go along 
with grave vices, to penetrate, in short, 
to the very heart of an individual or of 
a race and to see the life actually lived, 
is the object of the intelligent reader of 
history. And since Professor Molmenti 
enables us in his volumes to get this per- ° 
spective and to strike this balance, he 
has produced a truly valuable work. 

We cannot discuss its details here. 
Every chapter, every theme, has been 
the object of many debates. In the 
main, we find Molmenti’s verdicts sound, 
and his attitude judicial. That he is pro- 


which Professor 
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Venetian in questions where Venice was 
involved in foreign conflicts does not af- 
fect the essential fairness of his examina- 
tion. Of the great interest of the sub- 
ject itself, whether we consider Venetian 
history as a whole or study it thru the 
manifestations of the social and esthetic 
life, it is hardly necessary to speak. 
But we must praise the very readable 
translation of Mr. Horatio Brown, him- 
self a recognized authority on matters 
Venetian, and we must call particular at- 
tention to the illustrations, which do, in 
truth, illustrate the text on all sides. 


wt 
The Fruit of the Tree 


Mrs. WHARTON is not only gifted, she 
is versatile. The two things are not al- 
ways synonymous. Usually a genius is 
a genius because all his faculties point 
mightily in one direction, and he can do 
only one particular thing in his gifted 
manner. But Mrs. Wharton writes a 
number of different kinds of stories in 
an equally gifted manner. It is not long 
since she gave us “Madame de Trey- 
mes,” a volume in which the lives of 
several people were distilled into a kind 
of worldly-spirited vapor. Now comes 
The Fruit of the Tree,* with the scenes 
laid among common American realities, 
and written out boldly, with no dim 
affectedness of phrasing which has 
alarmed some of us lest Mrs. Wharton 
should become a lady disciple of Henry 
James. By the fruit of the tree she 
means the consequences suffered by the 
leading characters from doing what they 
think is right, and this presents at once 
a problem which the moralists have al- 
ways shirked—that the average human 
being may suffer more from meaning to 
do the right thing in a tight place than 
from doing wrong in any place. Whether 
this shirking is the result of cowardice or 
prudence it is impossible to say. We are 
still very primitive morally and retain 
childish notions of rewards quite out of 
keeping with the reward system of the 
slow eternities. But there is no coward- 
ice or prudence in a novelist when it 
comes to dealing with the issues of life. 
Any one of them will seize upon our 
terrible uncertainties, make them certain 


By Edith Wharton. 
$1.50. 





*Tue Fruit or THE TREE. 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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and thus stagger us with our own fate 
made fictitious. So does Mrs. Wharton 
in this story. She grapples with a ques- 
tion which is sometimes whispered, 
looked by doctors and scientists from 
eye to eye, but which all have been too 
squeamish to answer. And she answers 
it with confident but inhuman courage— 
and in the name of an august compas- 
sion for all hopeless sufferers. | 

Naturally the scenes are laid in ele- 
gant drawing rooms adjacent to one of 
those sad industrial centers of the poor— 
naturally, because all the people in fic- 
tion these days are engaged in the ter- 
rible tragedy which is being fought out 
between the rich and the poor. The 
poor young assistant manager of the 
Westover Mills, who has theories for 
bettering -conditions there among the 
operatives, marries the rich widow who 
owns the mills. He begins by attempt- 
ing to spend his wife’s income upon im- 
provements for the workers. But with 
the passing of the honeymoon, she’ in- 
sists upon spending it in her own natural 
way, upon motor cars and squash courts. 
The consequent friction and ultimate 
separation of the two is inevitable. And 
the story would fail in interest if this 
were all, but Mrs. Wharton has appar- 
ently written thus far to give it the 
modern background, and to view it with 
the common life and adventurous ethical 
and intellectual spirit of the times. The 
real problem she presents and dramatizes 
is that of euthanasia. 

Bessy Amherst, estranged wife and 
wilful heiress of the Westover Mills, is 
thrown from her horse and sustains an 
injury to her spine. She can never re- 
cover: a paralyzed, death-in-life exist- 
ence is the best that could be hoped for. 
But it is even doubtful if she can be kept 
alive at all till her husband and father 
can reach her from distant countries. 
The surgeon fights for this. It is “a 
beautiful case.” The unspeakable agonies 
of the sufferer restrained from death are 
not taken into account. The ambition 
of the surgeon is to win a reputation, a 
victory for science by prolonging life 
under conditions that forfeit life. Jus- 
tine Brent, Bessy’s devoted friend, her- 
self a graduate nurse, sees the point, is 
horrified by the professional ambition to 
be gratified at such expense, and in a 
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moment of fierce compassion for the 
agonized victim she administers sufficient 
morphia to rid both the pain and life in 
a moment. 

She has no compunction for what she 
has done. But after her marriage to 
Amherst herself some time later, the sur- 
geon who had been thwarted of his am- 
bition betrays her secret to her husband. 
And it is at this point that Mrs. Wharton 
contradicts human instinct in theaction of 
her characters. According to her, the evil 
in practising euthanasia is not to the one 
who has been put mercifully out of pain 
into death, but it is to the one who does 
the practising. A nurse who has the 
courage to put her patient out of pain 
in such a manner and for the most hu- 
mane of reasons becomes terrible and 
dangerous, because one cannot tell where 
she might draw the line next time be- 
tween life and death. So in this story 
all who know of Justine’s act conceive 
a still horror of her. She is obliged to 
fly and hide herself from this repulsion. 
Then suddenly, without any change in 
the facts as in the meaning of what she 
did for’ the tortured dying woman, she is 
restored to the warmth and tenderness of 
her family. It makes the story end 
cheerfully, but it is an absolutely false 
sequel to such an act. A woman who 
would put her patient out of pain in 
such a manner might kill her own baby 
if it had epilepsy, or her husband if 
he was hopelessly paralyzed. Whether 
wrong or not it is too dangerous to be 
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Money and Investments. A reference Book 
for the Use of Those Desiring Informa- 
tion in the Handling of Money or the In- 
vestment Thereof. By Montgomery Rol- 
lins. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. Cloth. 
8 vo. $2.00 net. 

We have received many letters lately 
from our subscribers asking us to recom- 
mend an elementary book on finance, but 
have been puzzled what book to desig- 
nate. The present volume by Mont- 
gomery Rollins, author of several other 
technical works, seems to fill the bill. 
The object of the book is essentially to 
furnish to the layman information about 
the simple forms of financial transac- 
tions, to explain the slang of the stock 
market, and to guide him in his invest- 
ments. The foreword of 36 pages gives 
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a general review of the financial situa- 
tion with suggestions to investors. The 
remaining 436 pages are in the form of 
an encyclopedia, with headings alphabet- 
ically arranged. Here one may find how 
to draw a check, open a bank account, 
or obtain an analysis of the advantages 
of life insurance. There are in all, over 
2,500 headings. The newspapers of the 
country print a great part of their finan- 
cial news in a jargon quite unintelligible 
to a large fraction of the people. Such 
expressions as “laundrying,”’ “selling 
short,” “flat,” and “averaging down” 
convey but little to those who do not fol- 
low the market. The heading “Women’s 
Signatures,” is one we wish could be 
read by all women, who have business 
dealings. How many business concerns 
have been puzzled by receiving letters, 
signed by a name like Helen Smith. Is 
it Mrs. or Miss? If she refers to pre- 


vious business dealings of her husband, 
it does not occur to her that the recipient 
of the letter does not realize she is the 
wife of Roger Smith. A woman should 
always sign her name, Helen Smith, and 
Roger 


in parentheses below (Mrs. 
Smith). 
st 


The Convert. By Elizabeth Robbins. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The Convert is a frankly propagan- 
dist novel. The “Suffragette” has not 
been a popular person in England, nor 
can Elizabeth Robbins, charm she never 
so wisely, make her attractive or indeed 
comprehensible to an American audience, 
but that is not saying she is uninterest- 
ing. On the contrary the story of the 
“Militant Suffrage Movement,” as Mrs. 
Cobden-Sanderson, now in this country, 
prefers to call it, is interesting thru 
many pages of argument and stump- 
speech oratory. Yet this vivacious and 
veracious history never persuades us that 
it is the best way to win a hearing. It 
is just that women should vote, in Eng- 
land and in all America, as they do in 
Australia, New Zealand, Finland, and in 
four of the United States of America; 
every legitimate means to secure the 
right we should favor; but we deplore 
some of the methods used in The Con- 
vert to gain a hearing for Woman Suf- 
frage from London mobs, standing on 
chairs at street corners haranguing 
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crowds of laughing or surly and brutal 
auditors, who “boo” and interrupt -with 
impudent questions, often offensively per- 
sonal. Nor is the interruption of polit- 
ical meetings and court proceedings any 
better. The millions of women who now 
vote did not win their rights by such 
methods, and their experience ought to 
be some guide. Still, British politics is 
such an absurdity altogether that you 
never can tell what will work there. 


x 
Literary Notes. 


....The December number of Interior 
Decoration, under the editorship of J. M. 
Bowles, appears in a new and artistic form, 
printed from Village type, with rubricated ini- 
tials on deckle-edge paper. The price will be 
raised next month from one to three dollars 
per year. 


.... The Success Magazine is one of the few 
periodicals that have succeeded in living up to 
their name. The Christmas number is gor- 
geous in cover and contains, besides the usual 
literature of the season, an exposé of Lawson 
as sensational as his exposé of “the system” 
and the third instalment of Merwin’s study of 
the narcotizing of China. 


....A sympathetic interpretation of The 
Teachings of Huxley, by Dr. I. W. Voorhees, 
is given in a small volume issued by the Broad- 
way Publishing Company at a dollar. The au- 
thor summarizes and comments upon Huxley’s 
views on evolution, miracles, vivisection, im- 
mortality, spiritualism and the many other 
topics he discussed in the course of his long 
and adventurous career as a dialectical free 
lance. 


....The author of “The Faith of a Chris- 
tian” appears in a second anonymous work 
entitled The Fifth Gospel, Being the Pauline 
Interpretation of the Christ (Macmillan). 
The work is a strenuous, tho not very logical 
and consistent, defense of the physical resur- 
rection as an historic fact and an essential of 
Christianity. The author says that “literal 
ascension into heaven is in these days incon- 
ceivable,” but suggests “a gradual dissipation 
of the materal medium, due to the immensely 
augmented spiritual force with which Christ 
returned to it.” Between the orthodox, 
traditional interpretation of the event and this 
“gradually dissipating medium,” most sensible 
moderns would prefer the former. 


....Anewcommentary on The Epistle of St.” 


Jude and the Second Epistle of St. Peter, by 
the veteran Cambridge professor, Joseph 

Mayor, embodies the best traditions of English 
classical and philological scholarship. (Mac- 
millan, $4.50.) The study of the Greek text 
is thoro in the extreme. Dr. Mayor concludes 
that Jude was written a little before 80 A. D., 
and that II Peter, which undoubtedly quotes 
from it, was composed not earlier than 125 
A. D., and not by the Apostle Peter. The 
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pseudonymity of II Peter may now be said to 
be recognized universally among scholars. 
This commentary has the same general charac- 
teristics and high merits of other Cambridge 
commentators—Lightfoot, Westcott and Swete. 


Sd 


Pebbles 


‘ Put C.—I think I detect an odor of gaso- 
ine. 

_ Pu E.—It must be a case of auto-sugges- 
tion —Harvard Lampoon. 


“MAMMA, mamma, don’t let sister kill that 
poor fly on the window.” 

“Why not, Tommy?” ) 

“Because I want to. kill it myself.”—Trans- 
lated for Tales from Charivari. 


ErpH—How’d you git along ridin’ in them 
there sleepin’ cars when you took your trip? 

Simp—Got along all right, but I caught a 
colored feller tryin’ to sneak away with my 
boots an’ made ’im bring ’em back.—The In- 
dianapolis Star. 


THE brotherhood of monkey and mian is 
more firmly established than ever. A respect- 
ed chimpanzee named Hezekiah Slick has had 
his appendix cut out. The event occurred in 
Indianapolis, and Mr. Riley will write a 
— about it, it is thought—Washington 

tar. ’ 


“I TELL you, golf is going to be the salvation 
of the nation. It is going to make athletic 
men and women of our puny offspring and 
lengthen our days by decades.’ z 

“But our ancestors didn’t go in for ada 

“And where are they now? Dead! All 
dead!”"—N. Y. Times. 


For some time members of the Continued 
Story Club (composed of women-who carry 
in their heads from one month to another 
heroines and heroes, left in all sorts of haz- 
ardous and perilous circumstances till the next 
month’s magazine is due), have been watch- 
ing with eagerness for the appearance of Ap~ 
pleton’s, that they might get another instal- 
ment of “The Younger Set,” a story as lurid 
as a sunset painted by an amateur. The 
agony ended with this month’s dose, and the 
hero and heroine were united in the following 
closing paragraph: 

“She stood waiting as he came up thru the 
purple gloom of the moorland, the stars’ bril- 
liancy silvering her—waiting—yielding in_pal- 
lid silence to his arms, crushed in them, 
looking into his eyes, dumb, wordless. Then, 
slowly, the pale sacrament changed, as the 
wild rose tit crept into her face; her arms 
clung to his shoulders, higher, tightened around 
his neck. And from her lips, she gave into his 
keeping, soul and body, guiltless as God gave 
them, to have and to hold beyond such inci- 
dents as death and the eternity that no man 
clings to save in the arms of such as she.” 

And how, in the name of all that’s holy, can a 
husband expect his wife to get up and fry liver 
and eggs, and wipe the baby’s nose, in a spirit 
of contentment, after reading stuff like that ?— 
Atchison Globe. 
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President Roosevelt’s Message 


In his Message the President retracts 
nothing. His attitude toward “success- 
ful dishonesty” is unchanged. This is 
shown by what he says now as well as by 
his reproduction of long passages from 
previous Messages and speeches. But no 
one should fail to mark these words in 
his opening sentence: 

“As a rule, the business of our people is 
conducted with honesty and probity; and this 
applies alike to farms and factories, to rail- 
roads and banks, to all our legitimate commer- 
cial enterprises.” 

His recommendation for currency 
legislation is brief. Undoubtedly there 
should be provision for imparting elas- 
ticity to the volume of our currency by 
means of emergency issues, but the Pres- 
ident would have these issues “based on 
adequate securities approved by the Gov- 
ernment.” To require such a basis would 
be to retard or prevent the needed issue 
of notes, and thus, probably, to defeat 
the purpose of the emergency legislation. 
It would be unnecessary and unwise to 
require the banks to buy or otherwise 
procure the securities and to submit 
them for approval or deposit. For 
emergency issues there would be suffi- 
cient security in the banks’ resources, 
plus a cash reserve of 25 per cent. Loss 
would be prevented by the tax fund. We 
think, however, that the tax rate men- 
tioned in emergency issue plans recently 
proposed is too low, and that the possible 
volume of the additional currency is too 
large. 

Great corporations engaged in ‘inter- 








state commerce should be under national 


control. State supervision, as the Presi- 
dent says, is too drastic or too lax and 
cannot be thoroly effective. He asks that 
railroad corporations be controlled by 
national incorporation or license, that 
future issues of stock be made under 
national supervision, and that the compa- 
nies be empowered to enter into traffic 
agreements, subject to official approval. 
We may safely predict that eventually 
such national control will be exercised. 
The sooner the better. What he says 
about the traffic agreements or associa- 
tions leads to a consideration of the de- 
fects of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, for 
such associations are needed, and it is 
well known that they have continued to 
exist since they were made unlawful by 
decisions of the Supreme Court. But 
they should be subject to official approval 
or rejection. 

The Sherman act should be so amend- 
ed that it will not prohibit all combina- 
tions, whether harmful or not; but. it will 
be very difficult not only to obtain legisla- 
tion for that purpose, but also so to frame 
the legislation that it will make the de- 
sired distinction. Foreseeing difficulty 
in enforcing the amended law, Mr. 
Roosevelt would relieve the Department 
of Justice and the courts of a great bur- 
den by the use of Federal charters or 
licenses, or both, to be granted condi- 
tionally, and by entrusting enforcement 
to an executive officer or board. But the 
courts could not be avoided. To them 
would go eventually many questions 
arising as to grounds for refusing or re- 
voking licenses. They would be required 
to decide whether a corporation under 
the ban was unlawfully monopolistic and 
whether its methods, as affecting com- 
petition, were such as those which the 
President denounces and would have 
forbidden by statute. Moreover, we do 
not understand it has been finally deter- 
mined that some of the great manufac- 
turing corporations are engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Such regulation as Mr. 
Roosevelt has in mind is to be desired, 
but it is not to be obtained easily, and the 
path to it is by no means plain. The 
whole question is undoubtedly one of 
much importance. 

It would be unwise to attempt a revi- 
sion of the tariff before the approaching 
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Presidential election, as he says, but im- 
mediately after that election the work 
should be undertaken. A tariff that 
should “make good the difference in 
labor cost of production here and 
abroad,” with perhaps a small additional 
margin of duty, would not very closely 
resemble the present law. Works of art 
and wood pulp should be on the free list, 
as he says, but he realizes, we presume, 
that it is impracticable to remove the 
duties on two products without taking 
up the whole question of revision. 

While he still hopes that a scheme for 
a graduated income tax can be devised 
that will not be rejected by the Supreme 
Court, he expresses a decided preference 
for an inheritance tax. We are in sym- 
pathy with his purpose, but there are 
some practical objections. States which 
now impose and collect inheritance taxes 
might reasonably complain, for the 
estates of decedents should not be sub- 
jected to double taxation. Another ob- 
jection is that there is no warrant for 
such a tax in need of more Federal rev- 
enue. Existing Federal taxes yield a 
surplus, and the President does not sug- 
gest the repeal of any of them. He 
points out that in the last six years the 
excess of income over expenditures has 
been $190,000,000. 

We are glad that he heartily approves 
the Postmaster-General’s recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks. If the country had had such 
banks during the last few weeks much 
money that has been hoarded would have 
been deposited in them, and thus would 
have been restored to circulation. The 
advantages to be offered would be inter- 
est at 2 per cent. (probably) plus abso- 
lute safety. Under normal business con- 
ditions these would not divert money 
from well-conducted savings banks pay- 
ing 3% or 4 per cent., but in time of 
stress the postal banks would be very 
useful, and at all times they would serve 
the interests of the people where ordi- 
nary banks are practically inaccessible. 
If the $3,000,000 annual profit on for- 
eign postage, when paid to sixteen-knot 
ships at the rate which faster ships now 
receive, will establish new American 
lines to the Philippines, Australia and 
South America, it seems to us that the 
money would be reasonably expended. 
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Mr. Roosevelt has already in practice ap- 
plied the merit system to the fourth-class 
postmasters, but Congress should now 
honor his recommendation by placing . 
these officers under the civil service rules 
by statute. This would be a notable tri- 
iumph for the principles of civil service 
reiorm, 

It is suggested by him that something 
would be gained if Congress should 
appropriate public money to pay the 
legitimtae expenses of “each of the great 
national parties” in Presidential cam- 
paigns. Some day our people may find 
it advisable to do this. For the present 
we prefer that legislation concerning 
campaign funds furnished by the public 
be thoroly tested. It is not yet known 
what can be accomplished by good laws 
compelling publicity for all campaign 
receipts and expenditures. 

Altho the President still holds that the 
interstate commerce clause can be used 
for Federal control of child labor in the 
States, he urges that first a model statute 
for the regulation of the labor of women 
and children in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories be enacted. His 
earnest desire for a just improvement of 
the condition of workingmen and for a 
peaceful settlement of labor controversies 
is shown in his recommendations con- 
cerning employers’ liability laws, com- 
pulsory investigation of disputes, the 
investigation of railroad accidents and 
the eight-hour law. The Government, 
he says, should set an example to pro- 
mote the use of the eight-hour day thru- 
out the land. 

In years to come he will be credited 
with untiring, intelligent and successful 
effort for the conservation of the natural 
resources of his country. What he says 
about the development of inland water- 
ways, the preservation of forests, the re- 
tention of title to public lands containing 
coal, oil or gas, and the extension of irri- 
gation is wholly commendable and has an 
importance which too many, unfortunate- 
ly, do not now perceive. 

It is quite plain that if the army is to 
be maintained in good condition, the pay 
of officers and enlisted men must be in- 
creased and some other changes which 
he suggests must be made; also that the 
medical corps should be properly sup- 
ported. There is room for some differ- 
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ence of opinion as to the need of provid- 
ing for four new battleships in one year. 
The prominent features of his statement 
‘concerning our foreign relations are his 
justly optimistic comments upon the re- 
sults of the recent Peace Conference at 
The Hague, his tactful but not unwar- 
ranted commendation of Japan’s project 
for a World’s Fair, his plea for the en- 
couragement of Chinese students by our 
educational institutions, and his gracious 
allusions to Mexico and President Diaz. 
It was his pleasure to know, three days 
after this Message was published, that the 
Peace Conference of the five Central 
American Republics, convened at the 
joint suggestion of President Diaz and 
himself, had created a permanent High 
Court of Justice and Arbitration, agreeing 
that all the international disputes, with- 
out exception, of the five countries should 
be referred to this tribunal, and that its 
decisions should be final. 
& 
Suicide 

It is evident that anxiety about finan- 
cial matters has been the occasion of the 
unusual number of suicides during the 
past few weeks. It is startling to take 
up a morning paper and find in it the 
accounts of several suicides of men and 
women of considerable distinction—uni- 
versity professors, bankers, artists, play- 
ers—who have cut their lives suddenly 
short by pistol or poison. 

Doubtless: the general conviction is 
correct that cowardice is the usual occa- 
sion for suicide. Again, it is truly said 
that suicide is confession, but it is a cow- 
ardly kind of confession. A man has 
lived in a certain style, with certain asso- 
ciates, and by a stroke of fortune or by 
some criminal act he has forfeited their 
fellowship or respect. He has not the 
courage to live, perhaps, without the 
comforts or social fellowships to which 
he has been accustomed, but which his 
loss of wealth will deprive him of; he 
lacks the force to begin again at the foot 
of the ladder and again try to climb. Or 
the discovery of his financial misdoings 
makes him afraid to meet their results. It 
is pure cowardice, tho justified then if 
ever. But that it is cowardly prudence 
even Belial recognized in Pandemonium : 





“T laugh when those who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink, and 


fear, 
What yet they know must follow—to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 
The sentence of our conqueror.” 


And yet suicide is not always wholly 
the escape of a coward running away 
from the result of his misfortune or folly 
or crime. There certainly are cases in 
which a nobler motive has its part. We 
may suppose that a bank president, who 
knows that trial will convict him to pris- 
on bars, may be able to endure that for 
himself, but he may say that he will not 
endure it for his innocent family. He 
may see and say that it is better for them 
that he die a suicide’s death, with guilt 
unadjudged by law, and with all possible 
excuses and lies open for their relief, 
than that they should go branded for 
years with the sltame that husband and 
father is- serving a sentence in jail. 
There is an element not ignoble in such 
a resolve. There may be moral courage 
in it, or immoral—as a man risks for 
his dear ones’ sake going uncalled to his 
Maker ; and the ancient or modern world 
has never called Seneca’s suicide cow- 
ardice when, at the bidding of his pupil, 
Nero, Seneca and his wife cut their 
veins, and the philosopher died calmly 
discoursing on philosophy and duty. 
Nor was it cowardice in Samson to draw 
together the pillars of the temple and 
slay more Philistines in his death than 
in his life. Nor is it cowardice that has 
made the Hindu widow die on her hus- 
band’s funeral pyre. Nor was it cow- 
ardice that made several thousand Jew- 
ish soldiers besieged in the fortress of 
Mesada by Roman soldiers commit sui- 
cide; nor can we charge those five hun- 
dred Jews with cowardice who, in the 
twelfth century, committed suicide in 
York, England, at a time of persecution. 
And it was something other than fear, 
if quite as ignoble, that made Ahithophel 
kill himself when the counsel of Hushai 
was preferred to his own. The lovesick 
swain who kills the maid who has re- 
fused him and then kills himself is driv- 
en by other passions than cowardly fear. 

Christianity has always condemned 
suicide from the day that. Judas Iscariot 
hanged himself. Even those believers 
were condemned by the Church who, in 
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time of persecution, put themselves un- 
necessarily in the way of gaining the 
martyr’s crown. Paganism has usually 
condoned or allowed, or even lauded 
suicide, as in Japan. In China the de- 
frauded or injured bank depositor stabs 
himself on his debtor’s doorstep, out 
of vengeance, not fear, while in this 
country it is the bank president who 
commits suicide, not the depositors. The 
Stoic philosophy approved of suicide 
when life became a burden, and the 
Code of Justinian specified seven cases 
when suicide is justifiable. 

But even before Christianity the bet- 
ter philosophy of Aristotle condemned 
suicide as unmanly, and that of Plato as 
disobedience to the gods. Says Socrates: 

“There is a doctrine whispered in secret 
that man is a prisoner, who has no right to 
open the door and run away. I believe that 
the gods are guardians, and that we men are 
a possession of theirs. A man should wait, 
and not take his own life till God summons 
him, as he is now summoning me.” 

Here is exprest the final and most 
conclusive reason against suicide—it is 
infidelity to One who has bidden us 
stand in our place until he frees us. It 
is the obedient soldier’s duty. Drop the 
religious challenge, the religious faith, 
the belief in God and the future life, and 
half the compulsive force of the vital 
instinct is shattered, and, as now, the 
number of suicides will be much in- 
creased. It is true that the rights of the 
community or of the state, or the in- 
stinctive passion for living and fear of 
death will indicate the path of duty, but 
these can be explained away and over- 
come. We may say—and it is true— 
that the general welfare of the state 
makes a general law which overrides 
special conditions, just as, in a developed 
social condition, monogamy becomes a 
virtue and polygamy a crime; or just as 
abstention from intoxicating drinks be- 
comes a duty based not on personal but 
social grounds; but it is the’ religious 
argument that will most prevail, under 
Christianity, against suicide. Even 
among Jews, whose ethics is so close to 
that of Christianity, in all countries sui- 
cide is more frequent than among Chris- 
tians. 

We may add that the publication of 
one suicide is likely to suggest another. 
But for.this sensational journals do not 
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care. Perhaps even worse is the effecf 
of the frequent representation of suicide 
on the stage. Of course our modern 
complex life gives frequency to self- 
destruction, but there are not a few who 
would endure the ills they have if exam- 
ples were not set before them. As it is, 
suicides are becoming fearfully frequent, 


-and especially in the Germanic and 


Anglo-Saxon races, as many as one in 
two thousand of our population, or even 
more than that; and those who kill them- 
selves are by no means mostly insane. 
At least we are glad that suicide has as 
yet got no soft name, as certain kinds of 
murder are tenderly labeled euthanasia. 


s 
Physics and Psychics 


In 1898 Sir William Crookes occupied 
what must be called, in spite of its para- 
doxical sound, a unique double position. 
He was simultaneously president of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science and of the Society of Psychic- 
al Research. The anomaly of the situa- 
tion lies in the fact that the two societies, 
tho professing to have the same purpose, 
the extension of human knowledge, and 
the same method, that of experiment and 
induction, are not, so to say, on speaking 
terms with one another. The older and 
larger association, tho embracing the 
whole circle of sciences, refuses to re- 
ceive any papers on the subjects that oc- 
cupy the attention of the younger society. 
The very existence of the phenomena 
studied by the psychical researchers is 
denied by most of the scientists, who, 
therefore, are unwilling to add to their 
alphabetical list of sections a Section X 
devoted to the unknown realm of meta- 
psychics. 

Some curiosity was aroused to see if 
President Crookes, in his address before 
the British Association, would ignore that 
episode in his scientific career which those 
he was speaking to regarded as a blot 
upon it, that is, his investigation of spirit- 
ualistic phenomena thirty years before. 
He elected to speak of it, holding it to be 
cowardice to do otherwise, and he reaf- 
firmed his belief that his experiments 
demonstrated the existence of an un- 
known psychic force capable of the most 
astounding manifestations. 

We bring the matter up now, not for 
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the purpose of taking from the table the 
previous question of the reality of the 
phenomena, but for the purpose of con- 
sidering the often heard and quite natural 
inquiry, Why did the scientific world ac- 
cept his statements about his physical ex- 
periments and laugh at him when he 
talked about his psychical experiments? 
Were not the experiments in these two 
fields performed by the same man and 
sometimes even on the same day in the 
same laboratory with the same apparatus ? 
Is not the weight of his authority the 
same in both cases? 

The answer to this is that his “state- 
ments” as to his discoveries in physics 
and chemistry were not “accepted” in the 
sense in which these words are commonly 
used in the ordinary affairs of life, and 
that in science the opinion of the highest 
authority has little weight and should 
have none except as an incentive and 
guide to the research of others. Crookes 
himself, even when his temper was sorely 
strained at the reception given to his pub- 
lished reports, did not reproach his col- 
leagues for their incredulity; he only re- 
monstrated with them for not investigat- 
ing for themselves. Last week we 
showed that in a number of instances his 
bold predictions in advance of experi- 
mental proof had been in the course of 
years confirmed, but there is no reason to 
think the progress of science was impeded 
because contemporary scientists refused 
to accept at par value his views as ta 
radiant matter, the decomposition of the 
elements and ultra-atomic corpuscles. 

The difference between the two cases 
is just this: within a short time after 
their discovery every laboratory had a 
set of Crookes’s tubes and was repeating 
his experiments, while on the other hand 
the patient and laborious investigations 
of Crookes and of the Society for 
Psychical ‘Research have not in the 
course of thirty-five years succeeded in 
producing a single tiny experiment 
demonstrating psychic forces which 
cari be repeated at will and verified by 
others. In this period of time the rare 
earths investigated by Crookes have be- 
come the bases of important industries, 
his radiant matter has opened a new 
realm of science, but the spirits are still 
performing the same old tricks under 
the same obscure and unreliable condi- 
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tions, and there are fewer people now to 
give them credence than there used 
to be. 

No manifestations more remarkable or 
better attested have been produced since 
1870 than those of Professor Crookes. 
Let those who would accept them upon 
his authority understand what sort of a 
blank check they are signing. It is not 
enough that they are willing to say that 
“there are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio,” or to acknowledge a be- 
lief in telepathy or magnetic influences 
or something of the kind. They must 
be prepared to believe that Professor 
Crookes, thru the mediumship of Miss 
Florence Cook, made the acquaintance 
of the materialized form of her familiar 
spirit, “Katie King,” and continued the 
friendship for three years. Many of the 
manifestations took place in his own 
laboratory, illuminated by his own elec- 
tric light, in the presence of his family 
and friends. According to his account 
Katie behaved on her visits like an ordi- 
nary flesh and blood young lady, shook 
hands with everybody, made up bouquets 
for her friends, mended her clothes, held 
the lamp, gathered the children around 
her and told stories of her past life to 
them, wrote letters, and cut off locks of 
her hair, “a rich, golden auburn” (the 
medium’s hair being dark brown). Pro- 
fessor Crookes convinced himself of her 
separate identity by seeing and photo- 
graphing her standing by the recumbent 
and covered form of Miss Cook and by 
hearing them converse together. He 
timed Katie’s pulse and heartbeat, tested 
her lungs, and after politely asking her 
permission clasped her in his arms “as 
any gentleman would do under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

Here, then, is a straightforward ac- 
count of a long series of experiments 
carried on by a man of the highest 
repute in science, distinguished for his 
skill in investigating delicate phenomena 
in many fields. Why is it not convinc- 
ing? Because science cannot be found- 
ed on human testimony, however posi- 
tive and respectable. Law and history 
have to; that is why they are not and 
can never become true sciences. Ordi- 
narily, many of the statements of repu- 
table scientists do pass current without 
independent verification for months or 
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even years if nothing much depends 
upon them, just as checks pass from 
hand to hand without close scrutiny in 
times of financial peace, but these state- 
ments of individuals~checks drawn on 
the Bank of Truth—have to be payable 
on demand to whoever holds them. No 
reputation in science is sufficient to sup- 
port a statement when it is challenged. 
The Crookes case is an admirable illus- 
tration of this fact. Very few scientific 
men credit his observations; some ortho- 
dox spiritualists, then and now, balk at 
believing in such substantial manifesta- 
tions; many members of the Society for 
Psychical Research, tho convinced of the 
existence of some super-normal phenom- 
ena, will not go so far as this; the gen- 
eral public, tho cherishing some vestigial 
superstitions, and always avid of mar- 
vels, is, at the end of a generation, still 
incredulous of these. 

This is not because the phenomena 
have been satisfactorily explained. They 
are as astonishing and incomprehensible 
as any conjurer’s exhibition. Podmore, 
in his exhaustive examination of this 
and similar cases in his “Modern Spirit- 
ualism,” is able to offer no better hypoth- 
esis than “collective hallucination.” To 
be sure, Miss Cook was seized and 
caught cheating by Hipp in 1873 and by 
Sir G. Sitwell in 1880, but most psy- 
chical researchers frankly admit that all 
or nearly all mediums cheat when they 
need to to get the expected results, tho 
they hold that there are some residual 
phenomena inexplicable by trickery. 
But, as Professor James has said, refer- 
ring to Eusapia Paladino, of whom M. 
Camille Flammarion makes much in his 
new book, “Mysterious Psychic Forces,” 
it is unpleasant to think “that the whole 
order of nature might possibly be over- 
turned in one’s own head by the way in 
which one imagined oneself, on a certain 
occasion, to be holding a tricky peasant 
woman’s feet.” 

Only one of the sacred books of the 
world is provided with the documentary 
evidence of its genuineness that skeptics 
demand, and that is the one that has the 
fewest believers. It is the Book of 
Mormon, which contains on its first page 
an affidavit of eight witnesses that they 
had “seen and hefted” the golden plates 
from which it was transcribed. So, too, 
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the world is right in not believing that 
Sir William Crookes has “seen and heft- 
ed” Katie King. That he is an authority 
on one kind of spectral phenomena does 
not guarantee his accuracy in regard to 
the other kind. 
& 
The Bureau of Municipal 
Research 


Last year we printed a symposium of 
suggestions as to the benevolent uses 
that might be made of the Russell Sage 
millions. The claims of research—bio- 
logical, medical, historical—were partic- 
ularly urged by eminent specialists. To 
such of our readers as did not find in 
the many suggestions then offered the 
particular opportunity for benevolence 
for which they may have been looking, 
we commend the article in this issue by 
Mr. Henry Bruére, Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. Mr. 
Bruére’s message tells, briefly, the pur- 
poses, methods and extraordinary results 
of an experiment in government reform 
simply by making public the facts as to 
government; moreover, it points out the 
way to effective giving, not only of mil- 
lions or thousands by the few, but of dol- 
lars and hours by the multitude with 
small incomes but large sense of civic 
responsibility. 

Government by taxpayers, made in- 
telligent as to government methods and 
government results, ts better than gov- 
ernment by political party, by a small 
commission (as urged by President 
Eliot), or by good intention, uninformed. 
This is the simple proposition for which 
the Bureau of Municipal Research 
stands. Its simplicity and its truth are 
so obvious as to make us wonder why 
it has so long escaped the notice of re- 
formers addicted to the much advertised 
remedy, “Turn the rascals out!” If, as 
Ambassador Bryce wrote, years ago, 
“Municipal government is America’s 
most conspicuous failure,” the cause, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bruére, is to be sought 
not in the corruption of men, but in the 
inefficiency of methods. Tammany Hall 
has dominated New York City because 
Tammany Hall has possessed concealed 
opportunities for graft. Attempts at re- 
form have failed in New York and else- 
where because the Republican and 
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Democratic Tammany Halls of our cities 
have had inside information and have 
been able to make black look white be- 
cause the general public was uninformed. 
When reformers have been given power 
they have failed, not because they were 
not good and honorable, but because 
they tried to work by government 
methods that made it. impossible to con- 
vert their good intentions into obviously 
good results. “The best wheat in the 
world will not make good flour if past 
through a coffee mill.” Reform is dis- 
credited in American cities because its 
devotees, whose sincerity neither, we nor 
the Bureau would question, have in- 
formed neither themselves nor the pub- 
lic as to the essential facts of community 
needs and government results. Checks 
and panaceas of every description have 
been tried—everything but a_ constant 
light ; everything but consecutive, cumu- 
lative publicity of essential facts. 
Wonder has been expressed that the 
Bureau of Municipal Research has re- 
ceived the unstinted codperation of city 
officials such as Mayor McClellan, Comp- 
troller Metz, Health Commissioner Dar- 
lington, etc. It has been suggested that 
such cooperation is fortuitous and likely 
at any time to cease suddenly. Two 
reasons will prevent: Cynics forget that 
a public official who has nothing to con- 
ceal and who wishes to serve the pub- 
lic can always be brought to see that it 
is to his interest to make known the facts 
and needs of his office; on the other 
hand, an official who has something to 
conceal and who wishes to serve his 
party, his friends or himself at the ex- 
pense of the public, is almost without 
exception too clever not to see the ad- 
vantage of a show of candor. The op- 
position of any self-opinionated honest 
man who resents criticism and scorns co- 
operation will be but short lived, for 
enough of significant official records are 
accessible to the public to make clear the 
character of such opposition. The time 
is past when any public official will be 
supported in an avowed policy of con- 
cealment. The problem, no matter how 
corrupt the city government, is to in- 
sure a constant demand for information 
such as that which the Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research represents. City officials 
under a searchlight or in the presence of 
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a respectable company will act like any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT under 
similar conditions. No official representa- 
tive of the Republican or Democratic 
machines in any city will swear at or 
before an audience of tenement mothers; 
nor is there a corrupt or incompetent offi- 
cial who will put poison in a baby’s milk, 
pile garbage on his neighbor’s doorstep, 
put his hand in his neighbor’s pocket, 
when his neighbor is looking. The 
Tammany chiefs of American cities have, 
for a hundred years, so conducted gov- 
ernment that it destroyed babies’ lives, 
poisoned milk, manufactured sickness 
and industrial inefficiency because neither 
these officials themselves nor their blind 
partisan followers nor the forces of 
righteousness have realized the connec- 
tion between misgovernment and wretch- 
edness, sickness, crime, poverty and in- 
dustrial disorder. Mr Bruére maintains 
that all classes can be made to under- 
stand this connection if the facts are 
vividly and constantly presented to them. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research 
seeks a permanent endowment. It be- 
lieves that those who want “good gov- 
ernment” are in the great majority; that 
when the majority votes wrong it is be- 
cause it sees wrong; that nothing helps 
people to see right like the reiteration of 
facts; it would strengthen goodness, re- 
ligious and moral motives and all re- 
form impulses by emancipating these en- 
ergies from ignorance. We commend 
the Bureau to the public spirited citizens 
of New York and its example to the 
good people of all.other misgoverned 
American cities. What better field for a 
large endowment than one which will 
teach the art of self-government to the 
cities of America? 


The Future of India 


Mr. Mortey’s firm attitude as Secre- 
tary of State for India is already finding 
justification in the tone which comment 
in India itself is assuming. Of the two 
great native parties, the Moderate and the 
Extremist, the Extremist, which has been 
responsible for both the wild talk of 
revolution and the outbreaks of actual 
violence, is a small minority of the édu- 
cated class, backed by ambitious princes, 
themselves for the most part scions of in- 


/ 
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truding dynasties. By far the larger 
number of the eduéated natives are in the 
Moderate party, and the ignorant multi- 
tude is on the whole sympathetically in 
agreement with the Moderate leaders. 
The Moderates are now declaring them- 
selves frankly in support of Mr. Morley’s 
position. At the same time, they are ex- 
plaining in temperate terms to the Eng- 
lish people and to the civilized world the 
precise aspirations and political demands 
of the educated class in India. 

Thus, for example, the Parsi, an influ- 
ential Moderate journal, by no means 
supports the extreme views of our Parsee 
correspondent of this week. It says that 
Mr. Morley -is “needlessly obsessed” 
when he thinks that India demands that 
the British Government should retire 
from India and leave her alone. “We can 
assure Mr. Morley,” the Parsi continues, 
“that, save a few hair-brained Extrem- 
ists, there is not an Indian who demands 
the Briton to turn his back to India.” 
From all reliable sources confirmation of 
this judgment is abundant. All in all, 
the people of India would probably sub- 
scribe also to the further declaration that 
“in the best interests of Indians them- 
selves the Briton is needed in this land 
where he has a mission to fulfil.” What 
India really wants, the Parsi assures us, 
is “only the satisfaction of her legitimate 
aspirations under the egis of the British.” 

These legitimate aspirations, it is well 
enough understood by those who know 
actual conditions in India, are both politi- 
cal and economic. The political ones 
spring in part from the economic, -but 
partly also from the natural and com- 
mendable desire of educated natives to 
obtain a widening scope for their abilities 
in governmental activity. 

England has not been ungenerous in 
her treatment of native Indians qualified 
to participate in law-making and admin- 
istration. She has, indeed, by compari- 
son with other colonial powers, especially 
the United States, been singularly con- 
servative of Indian custom. Hindus, 


Mohammedans and Parsees have been 
placed in high executive office and given 
commission as judges of high courts. 
They have seats in the legislative coun- 
cils, and laws of local applications are not 
enacted without patient attention first 
given to the voice of the people. A far 
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larger share, however, will undoubtedly 
in time be accorded to Indians in all! 
branches of the government ; and the end 
toward which the Moderate party is di- 
recting its efforts is that of hastening the 
day when educated Indians will have a 
preponderating power in the determina- 
tion of all questions affecting India only, 
and not properly imperial. 

For the mass of the people, however, 
economic reforms and progress are far 
more pressing. We by no means credit 
all the statements in impressive statis- 
tical terms which are freely made by the 
critics of British rule—and some of 
which have been rather carelessly used 
in public meetings, recently held in 
America—relative to the alleged increase 
of Indian poverty. It is true that fam- 
ines have been frequent and severe in 
recent years, and it may possibly be true 
that the actual economic condition of the 
Indian population of 300,000,000 is “ap- 
palling.” But just such famines have 
always existed and still exist in China. 
That the average annual income is less © 
than $6 a year per individual, and that 
a quarter of the people never know what 
it is to have their hunger satisfied, are 
statements in their face absurd, and no 
good can come to India from using them 
for propagandist purposes. 

The really serious fact to be grappled 
with is that modern capitalism is exploit- 
ing India precisely as it exploits every 
other land that does not interpose prop- 
er governmental checks and regulations 
in the interest of civilization and human- 
ity. And India, being in a state of in- 
dustrial transition, is not in a good con- 
dition to resist the exploitation. The in- 
troduction of factory - made goods has 
proceeded more rapidly than the intro- 
duction of factory industries has created 
a demand for manufacturing labor. 
Consequently, just such distress as over- 
took England when the factory system 
was established there has fallen upon 
India, but on a larger scale. The house- 
hold industries, such as the weaving of 
beautiful textile fabrics and the fashion- 
ing of beautiful wares of iron and silver 
and gold, have received a severe blow, 
and millions of humble folk once com- 
fortable, if not prosperous, have been 
forced to turn to the land for a living, 
and the land, under existing methods of 

















cultivation, does not yield them an ade- 
quate subsistence. 

What India most needs, therefore, is a 
wiser and more strenuous effort by the 
British Government to differentiate and 
promote modern industry in India, as 
well as to perfect agricultural methods. 
That such efforts are resisted and even 
blocked by British and American manu- 
facturing interests is charged, and we 
fear the charge is too true. The imme- 
diate necessity, then, is to bring the 
actual facts, without exaggeration, to 
public attention. Let the light of pub- 
licity be turned on, and if selfish com- 
mercial interests are needlessly prolong- 
ing Indian suffering, let us know what 
they are and whose they are. 

& 
President Roosevelt, 
Moamevn Not when he was informed of 

a Candidate hie clects . 

is election, in the most 
positive terms declared that he would not 
be a candidate to succeed himself. That 
ought to. be enough, and yet the anti- 
Roosevelt press has been insisting that he 
has been pulling wires to secure the nom- 
ination, and that his support-of Secretary 
Taft is a blind and a sham. This is not 
decent, and he is not required to keep 
repeating his words. But when this last 
week, in conversation with a Pennsyl- 
vania friend, he said as much it was rep- 
resented as an unexpected announcement. 
And the same papers are bound to make 
it out that he is hostile to Governor 
Hughes just for some supposed personal 
slights, because Governor Hughes has not 
sufficiently recognized his influence in 
New York politics, Of course this is 
quite unwarranted and equally ungener- 
ous. If Mr. Hughes should be nominated 
we doubt not that Mr. Roosevelt would 
give him the warmest support, the same 
support he would. give Secretary Taft 
or Senator La Follette. We trust that all 
the toadying politicians who have been 
insisting that Mr. Roosevelt will be com- 
pelled to accept the nomination will at 
last learn that such conduct does not 

please the President. 

& 
Millions of money have 
& — been paid by our Govern- 
ystem = ment for the improvement 
of rivers, but it has been done under no 
system, chiefly under political influence. 
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The present design of the National Har- 
bors and Rivers Congress is quite differ- 
ent. It asks fifty million dollars for a 
well devised general system, which is not 
a raid on the Treasury, but which plans 
to provide water communication for slow 
freight from North to South and from 
West to East. It is designed to utilize 
rivers where possible, and supplement 
them-by canals. The first need is that of 
safe waterways down the Mississippi and 
its principal branches, and to connect the 
great Lakes with the Gulf. With the 
present congestion of our railways some 
such relief is absolutely needed, and quite 
as much the development of a canal sys- 
tem to reach the Atlantic. It is remark- 
able how far we are behind Europe in the 
matter of canal navigation, the cheapest 
and safest of all methods of internal com- 
merce. For such improvements we can 
afford the cost, much better than for the 
many millions which it will cost to build 
an extravagant navy. We believe that 
Congress and the Administration will 


favor this policy. 


A case came the other day before a 
city court of a hotel-keeper who refused 
to take a tenant because he was a Jew. 
In defense of the hotel it was claimed 
that “‘among the Christian element in the 
community there is a prejudice against 
living in community with Hebrews,” and 
that, in recognition of this prejudice, 
owners of hotels and apartment houses 
often decline to receive Hebrews as ten- 
ants. In reply the judge, who is a Cath- 
olic, said : 

“I feel constrained to say that this conten- 
tion is obnoxious to law and contrary to fact. 
While the prejudice may exist among ignorant, 
illiterate, and irreligious people, it certainly 
cannot be said that it exists generally among 
the genuine ‘Christian element in this com- 
munity,’ nor could it find lodgment in the mind 
of any self-respecting American citizen. How- 
ever, nothing would be gained further con- 
sidering this question of prejudice—it is not 
and never could be a matter whereof an any court 
in our land would take judicial notice. 


That is sound sense, or ought to be. 


rd 
Coincidently with the much observed 
diminution in the use of alcoholic drinks 
in this country is the parallel diminution, 
not so much observed, in the use of tea 
and coffee, with the marked increase in 
the use of cocoa and chocolate. The 
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number of pounds of crude cacao_im- 
portéd has increased in five years from 
63,351,294 pounds to 92,249,819 pounds. 
This increase may, however, be in part 
due to the use of chocolate in candy. In 
the same period the number of pounds of 
coffee imported, which was 1,092,344,- 
170 ih 1902, has fallen to 986,595,923 
for the last year, while in five years the 
importation of tea has fallen from 108,- 
574,905 pounds to 86,368,490 pounds. 
The population having increased mean- 
while and financial conditions having 
been favorable, this indicates that our 
people are less depending on stimulants 
that do not intoxicate. 


a 

Swarthmore College will probably de- 
cline the millions offered on condition 
that it rule out intercollegiate athletics. 
It sought advice and got it. The presi- 
dents of Harvard, Cornell, Chicago, and 
Leland Stanford, Jr., universities agree 
that trustees should not so bind their 
successors. The presidents of Columbia 
and Princeton are non-committal. The 
presidents of Dartmouth, Brown and 
California regard freedom as the most 
valuable endowment of a college, and 
think it unworthy for a board of trustees 
to be purchased and paid in a way that 
will involve their successors. But it: is 
to be remembered that the weight of the 
“dead hand” is an ancient subject of dis- 
cussion, and legislatures have a way of 
lifting it when it becomes oppressive. 


In describing the speech of Speaker 
Cannon in defense of the rules of order 
adopted in the House of Representatives, 
a New York newspaper which prides it- 
self on its good English says that the 
substance of it was that “if you don’t like 
it, you can lump it.” Doubtless that is 
idiomatic if somewhat slangy. The Ox- 
ford Dictionary knows no derivation for 
lump in that sense, and thinks it 
unornate-poetic, like grump. It finds no 
illustration of it before 1833, and then 
from New England. One might almost 
suppose some Chinese tongue caught it 
from the Latin “Si non lubeat rumpatur,” 
which is found in Milton’s reply to Sal- 
masius. 

Sd 

The Jamestown Exposition has closed, 

not in a blaze of glory, but with confes- 
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sions of failure. It was badly located, 
and the announcements of it as a naval 
show were not of the kind to draw the 
multitude to an inconvenient place, The 
Exposition as a whole goes into the 
hands of a receiver, but we notice that 
the committee in charge of the negro ex- 
hibit and building report that it will not 
fall into the hands of receivers, but has 
sufficient funds to reship the exhibits and 
meet all demands. 


It is a matter of immense future in- 
fluence that the Chinese Government is 
sending its youth for education to this 
country and not to Europe. There are 
four hundred such youth now in our 
schools, says our Minister at Peking, 
Mr. Rockhill. Each remains from four 
to seven years, and more are coming. 

& 


Another Russian actress is to come to 
this country to interpret Ibsen to us in 
her native language. Her name is Vera 
Feodorovna Kom-misarjewskaya.. The 
theater in St. Petersburg that bears her 
name is one of the largest in all Russia. 

& 

Why the Japanese Government has re- 
called Ambassador Aoki we do not pre- 
tend to know, but there is no evidence 
that the appointment of his successor in- 
dicates any less friendly sentiment to- 
ward the United States. 

& 

Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, has 
made a New Year’s resolution which is 
of a characteristically novel character. 
He announces to the world that on Jan- 
uary Ist he will quit reform and take to 
gambling. 


The President’s message is 30,000 
words this time. His recommendation 
of the removal of the tariff on wood pulp 
for paper making — timely. 


& 


Few women can write letters and few 
men can eat spaghetti without post- 
scripts. 


as 
What is injurious to the community is 
wrong for the individual. 
& 
To err is human; otherwise it is a 
pianola. 





INSURANCE 


Mr. Cleveland Before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance 
Presidents 


“THE annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents took 
place last week at the Hotel Belmont, in 
this city. Some five hundred insurance 
men attended the opening session. 
Grover Cleveland, chairman of the asso- 
ciation, presided and addressed the as- 
sembly at some length upon life insur- 
ance under the conditions imposed as 
one result of the past two years of agita- 
tion. He pointed out in the beginning 
of his remarks that the subject of life 
insurance in the United States presents 
features of development and evolution 
which constitute it one of the greatest 
wonders of our national advancement, 
whether we consider the radical and 
speedy change in our people’s apprecia- 
tion of its beneficent mission or the com- 
manding place it has suddenly gained in 
American business and finance. Said Mr 
Cleveland : 

“Thus it happens that the mass of the plain 
and common people of the land who have life 
insurance in mind, or at least those who think 
at all well of it, love to dwell upon it as a 
strong defender against the havoc of death and 
a compassionate benefactor against the de- 
privations of pitiless want. Whether you will 
or not, these are the relationships in which 
your companies stand to your fellow country- 
men; and these relationships, closely in- 
terwoven, constitute a powerful cable bind- 
ing. life insurance to the immovable rock of 
popular confidence. 

“You who manage life insurance companies 
cannot afford to risk weakness in a single one 
of its threads. Their disintegration thru 
breaches of good faith, thru broken prom- 
ises or thru delusive misrepresentation means 
a loss of strength which no actuarial mystery 
or managerial calculation can repair.” 

Lack of space alone prevents more 
copious quotations from Mr. Cleveland’s 
address, the whole trend of which was 
toward conservatism, the security of 
assets, co-operation, against unreasonable 
and vicious laws here and there which 
tend toward repressing instead of en- 
couraging insurance, and toward a closer 
relation on the part of the insuring com- 
pany with its policy-holders. Mr. Cleve- 
land pointed out that the abuses uncov- 
ered by the Armstrong investigation had 
been remedied. He also advocated a less 
complex form of annual statement. 

Mr. Paul Morton, president of the 
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Equitable Life Assurance Society, spoke 
on the question of valuing the assets of 
insurance companies, to which some 
reference was made in our issue of 
November 28. Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life, took as 
his subject “New York and Life Insur- 
ance Legislation.” George E. Ide, presi- 
dent of the Home Life, and John Tat- 
lock, president of the Washington Life, 
also spoke, and John M. Holcomb, presi- 
dent of the Phcenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, and E. E. Rhodes, vice- 
president and actuary of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, were 
active in the discussions of the organiza- 
tion. 


& 


The New Building Code for 
New York City 


A REVISED and much more stringent 
building code for New York, one of the 
features of which is a limit of 200 feet 
for skyscrapers, is now before the Board 
of Aldermen for approval. George W. 
Babb, president of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, recently called at- 
tention to the fire hazard of the sky- 
scraper, but it is very doubtful if the peo- 
ple of New York, not even the bankers 
and merchants, have a proper apprecia- 
tion of the ever present danger of a great 
conflagration here. Were a great fire to 
sweep away the so-called Dry Goods Dis- 
trict the values destroyed would be so 
great that but few, very few fire insur- 
ance companies, could pay more than a 
small percentage of the claims that would 


‘be made against them. The bulk of the 


tremendous loss would therefore fall 
upon the bankers holding mercantile 
paper. The Chamber of Commerce, un- 
der the leadership of Henry E. Evans, 
president of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company, and Anton A. Raven, 
president of the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company, has become aroused 
to a proper sense of the impend- 
ing danger and has not only endorsed the 
new building code but urged its speedy 
adoption. The valué of the property de- 
stroyed by fire in the United States dur- 
ing the part five years was not less than 
$1,250,000,000, much of which could have 
been saved with safeguards such as the 
new code contemplates. 














The Treasury Report 


THOsE who read Secretary Cortel- 
you’s annual report will quite naturally 
look first for what he says about the 
panic and the scarcity of currency. He 
makes no specific recommendation for 
new laws, but urges that action be taken 
promptly “to provide under Government 
guaranty a greater elasticity for the cur- 
rency—something which shall be auto- 
matic in its operation, and which shall 
tend to equalize rates of interest not only 
in different sections of the country, but 
also at different periods of the year.” He 
points out that little discretion is given 
to the Secretary with respect to the cur- 
rency : 

“In times of emergency his hands are virtu- 
ually tied. If in such periods of stress, in an 
effort to avert calamity and to serve the in- 
terests of all the people, he is obliged to re- 
sort to unusual measures, criticism is unfortu- 
nately, in many instances, directed not to the 
inadequacy of the system, but solely to the 
effort to give relief, even tho it be successful 
in accomplishing that purpose. It should not 
be forgotten that he has to deal with the 
practical rather than the theoretical side of the 
currency question. The failure of the adher- 
ents of the various suggested plans of cur- 
rency reform to co-operate or to agree upon a 
practical measure would hardly appear to be a 
sufficient reason for holding him responsible 
for their indecision and inaction.” 

Mr. Cortelyou evidently has ‘in mind 
Congressman Fowler and the issue of 
3 per cents. As to that issue, it may 
fairly be said that the effect of the 
announcement of it was excellent, and 
that the reduction of the total to $15,- 
000,000 makes the entire interest charge 
not more than $450,000, which is a small 
price to pay for the effect produced. 

For imparting elasticity to the volume 
of currency, Mr. Cortelyou says, sim- 
plicity of plan is needed. In our judg- 
ment the simplest plan is one that pro- 
vides for emergency issues of heavily 
taxed notes. Official statistics show, 
however, that the Bankers’ Association 
plan would permit an issue exceeding 
$300,000,000, and that a proposed issue 
limited to 50 per cent. of capital might 
exreed $400,000,000, altho, of course, 
restrictions would be imposed by the 
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Comptroller. It would be better to have 
emergency issues made by some central 
authority, and this points directly to the 
creation of a central bank of issue. The 
advantages of such a bank were set forth 
in a public discussion at . Philadelphia 
last week by Comptroller Ridgely, W. A. 
Nash, Isaac N. Seligman and other 
financiers. To this solution of the prob- 
lem we may eventually come, but effort 
in Washington at the present time will 
probably be useless if made for anything 
more than legislation for carefully 
guarded and restricted emergency issues 
by the existing banks or by a central 
association of them. 
as 

..Owing to the financial situation, 
the American Finance and Securities 
Company, of which Edward B. Kurtz is 
president and Charles E. Ellis is secre- 
tary, and whose capital is $5,000,000, has 
decided to anticipate the payment of its 
semi-annual bond interest, due Janu- 
ary Ist, 1908, and is now mailing checks 
for the interest due on that date. 

.On January 1 the banking house 
of Baring & Co. (New York representa- 
tives of Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, of 
London) will be dissolved, but the busi- 
ness will be conducted in most respects 
as before by Kidder, Peabody & Co., the 
Boston agents of the Barings, who will 
open a house in New York. G. D. Hal- 
lock and A. L. Mason, both of whom 
are members of the present Baring firm 
(Mr. Hallock being the Exchange mem- 
ber), will become members of the New 
York house, and with them will be asso- 
ciated W. L. Benedict, who for many 
years has been in charge of the Boston 
house of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

..Contracts for the designing and 
engineering work on a projected iron 
and steel plant to be erected in India, at 
a cost of $10,000,000, have been given 
to the American firm of Julian Kennedy, 
Sahlin & Co., recently established in 
London. Mr. Kennedy (Yale ’75) is a 
well-known blast furnace expert of Pitts- 
burg, and Mr. Sahlin was trained in the 
mills of the Maryland Steel Company. 
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“The King of Organs” 





The official organ, in the Audi- 
torium Building of the Jamestown 
Exposition, was built by the Austin 
Organ Company. 

The instrument is a fitting illus- 
tration of the efficiency and pro- 
gressiveness of this Company. 

It embodies the latest approved 
features, including the Universal 
Air Chest, Electric Key Action, 
and Tubular Pneumatic Stop 
Action. 

The Austin Organ Company 
is prepared to submit specifications 
and estimates for organs of all 
classes and sizes. 


‘Catalog K mailed upon request. 











hae. Organ Company 


Hartford, Conn. 














CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEWYORK, 
3, 1907. 
Corner Nassau & Liberty Sts. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Premiums on U. 8. 
United States bonds 


Loan certificates of other N. Y. banks.... 
Exchanges for Clearing House 


LIABILITIES. 


Surplus and undivided profits 
Reserved for taxes and interest............ 
Circulation r ¥ 
154,000 00 
8,473,463 77 


, OFFICERS. $11,180,350 39 
FINIS E. MARSHALL, President. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Vice-President. 
B. L, HASKINS, Cashier. H, C. HOOLEY, Ass’t Cash, 
Accounts of Banks, Firms and Ind:viduals Solicited. 








¢ OR EVERY MAN 
the 
electric shaving cup pro- 
vides hot water quickly 
wherever electric cur- 
rent is available. 


who. shaves, 


A practical rugged all 
metal article with en- 
ameled cup. Electric 
heating coil is embedded 
in the base. 





Two gifts that 
are sensible, 
practical and 
always welcome 


Especially useful to 
travelers. May be oper- 
ated by attaching to any 
incandescent lamp socket. 
Flexible cord with attach- 
ing plugs are included. 

IF YOU CANNOT obtain 
from local electric lighting 
company or dealer, your 
orders will be delivered 
promptly from factory on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Small Electric Iron— $4.50 
(State voltage required) 


Electric Shaving Cup-$2.50 


General Electric Co. 
22 Power Bidg. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


State voltage 
of your 
circuit. 


OR EVERY WOMAN 

who wears or cares 

for fine linen or laces, the 

small electric flatiron is 
indispensable. 


A durable nickel plated iron 
weighing 3 lbs. Thousands of these 
light electric flatirons are giving 
satisfactory service. 
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MArtistic Presents 
Of Permanent Value 





’ 


Fine Pictures at Moderate Prices 


IN OUR PRESENT STOCK WILL BE FOUND A 
LARGE COLLECTION OF ETCHINGS BY THE 
BEST MODERN MASTERS, IN APPROPRIATE 
FRAMES. PICTURES OF THIS KIND COST, 
FRAMED, FROM FIVE DOLLARS UPWARDS 








Frederick Keppel (@ Co. 
4 East 39th Street, New Vork. 





















































OUR LABEL ON A GARMENT HAS STOOD FOR 


RELIABILITY 


W's — aeatiy tevite tay BA, to visit our euloqrogme me view our splendid 
collection o Russian and Hudson co 
the latest tastons tn cape — ad es. comprising 


=, ecw -ahenee and m 

Our manufactured stock of these beautiful furs is | ~ and very choice, 
affording those of our = preter to select A - . for themselves an 
excellent opportunity to do se. so selected will be made to order without 


We do not sell biended or darkened Russian or Hudson Bay Sable or Mink. 
Sable and Mink, artificially , colored. turn green in a short time, and present a 
_ 


ett eer ts and cles of our manufa 


garmen' 
t ith — 7 le,”” 
arerrepicte witm that ob difficult to vic. be. 


Cc. c. SHAYNE & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND (IMPORTERS OF FURS 














1 126 West 42d St., New York 
j 129 West 4ist St., City 
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SCHOOLS, 


BLECTRICITY 


is the most wonderful power 
of the present day. Master 
it, and you have mastered 
the best-paying calling of 
-this “live-wire” century. 
We teach Electricity prac- 
tically in our seven-story 
school building, the most 
completely and expensively 
equipped of its kind in the 
world. Booklet “N” FREE. 
Write for it TO-DAY. Fighty 
pages that are richly illus- 
trated and deeply interesting 


WEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th St., New York 











SCHOLARSHIP 





0: —A scholarship is offered in one of the 
best board a pear Boston for any young lady who 
would like spend the winter near Bos ue for 
particulard, > Cc. D., care The Independent, N , A 








UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 

















Try 
It Out 


If coffee hurts you, try 
leaving it off 10 days. 


To do this with com- 
fort and beneficial efter- 
effects, use well-made 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 














DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





The Plaza Bank, 10 per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 2d, I 


International Silver Co., coupons No. 10 from 
debenture bonds, payable on and after January 
Ist, 1908, 


International Paper Co., quarterly, preferred, , 


1% per cent., payable January 15th, 1908. 


Manhattan -Railway Co., quarterly, 134 per 
cent., payable January 2d, 1908. 


American Car & Foundry Co., preferred, 134 
per cent.j;common, I per cent., payable Janu- 
ary Ist, 1908. 

Atch., Topeka & S. Fé Ry. Co., semi-annual 
preferred, $2.50 per share, payable February 
Ist, 1908.' 


Ameri¢an Can Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent: payable January 2d, 1908, 





50c Genuine Drawnwork .00 
4 ttandkerchiefs 71 


$2.00 Value for $1.00 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are 
genuine hand drawnwork on fine 
linen lawn; ii inches square. As- 
sorted designs as illustrated. No. 
A, 40c; B, very sheer, 50c; C and D, 
80c each. Our special introductory 
offer, all 4 handkerchiefs illustra- 
ted, sent postpaid for only $81.00. 
Warran genuine handwork. 


Genuine Coral 
NECKLACE 20C 





Warranted genuine, best papecens rich color coral. For limited time 
the follo sizes at half dig 2 16-in. hee yy a comms, 
like inside i ~~ =e Pp, réguilar 40c, for irk 

Chain, 48c; 16-in. Necklace nd coral , like cut, 
regular 81.75, for 85c; Lote Necklaces illustrated for 81.00. 


Solid Silver Turquoise-Set Swastika 50c 
This brooch is the original hand made Indian Swastika, 
solid silver, hi pecemenes p) h Indian 


and w blue turquoise; 9-16 
inch noe |W as S ntustrosed. Tbc Lg our special 


‘aist set of four for 61.75. 
without eobtnen S5e; 4 for 81.25. Same thing in % 
inch scarf pin, turquoise set, Sic; unset, 250 


with orders f 
Genuine Hand Woven FREE & be Bed for 
Indian Basket hivatration) i 100. 
of Merfcan Drawn work, Indian Rugs. Baskets, 5 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept DE 11, Mesilia Park, XM. 
Largest Retailers of Indian and Mexican Handicraft in the World. 
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Fitlantic Mutual ) 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 

Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 

- able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock comenry of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with 2 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 


Of ....006- pe eeeecccescecees $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to .the 
OREN OF 2 cccccccesccccccccece 224,197,211 06 


Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 

Co, MATT Re ee 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed | 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to .........-. ib beccee 19,469,981 85 
"On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

be L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 














tee 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON — 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906. . $42,732,849.12 
Liabilities . . . 38,365.243.17 
Surplus Rot uapri te 4,367,605.95 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business December 3d, 1907: 






RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts ..........0ceseeeeeeee $68,854,183 13 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 95,047 55 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 3,000,000 00 
U. 8. to secure U. S. deposits........ 1.008 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits...... 4,220, 00 
Bonds, securities, etc. ...........-eeeceeeeee Le 4 ~~” 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 2,567, 30 
Due rom National banks (not reserve 

GRAB) oop hic ac veri et cécccedocessstteabs 3,946,346 15 
Due from State banks and bankers:....... 1,939,113 21 
Checks and other cash items..... ues Hea wee + 613,211 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 7,476,179 57 
Notes of other National banks............ : 106,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 2,300 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

ee RETO ET oto a ee 13,647,284 71 

Legal-tender notes .........sseeeeeecenes ‘ 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (56% 

GE ciremlatiom).  .o.c. dc ccccccccedcsseetios 150,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 5% 

redemption fund .....cccccccccccccesecsae 110,400 00 

OE So a cing nus bi ecsshcd intends chweater $108,034,188 46 
, LAABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid im................+.++:. $8,000,000 00 
RE TE. K:05.4:0:0.9.90.6000100464002 ¢b00n'ceee 7,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

ET ‘Avacewabseideiwrkh denedan 60% <lawians oo 2,337,539 11 
National banknotes outstanding ............ 993,592 50 
Due to other National banks............... 24,078,799 25 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 10,689,595 17 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 680, 
Dividends unpaid ..........eeeee00. ° 

Individual deposits subject to check. ,600,611 81 


Demand certificates of deposit....... 
Certified checks ........-.esese0.. Ke 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .........-.... 1,349, 


United States deposits ..........0.ceeeeees 8,325,000 00 
EEE LOL LE LLL PEPE IEE PEO 3,348,000 00 
Reserved for taxes ........cccscccccecsesce 148,629 15 





DAe+eneshe ton an<eesebnadssnenaae $108,034,188 46 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

) . H. EWER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

M. H. BWER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
December, 1907. 

E. DOUGLA 


WwM. 8,. 
Notary Public, N. Y¥. Co. 


Correct—Attest: 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS, Directors. 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 








INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 

Collections 


Certificates of Deposits 


BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 


























to hold thirteen copies of Tur 
BINDERS Inperenpent will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 











130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF . 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business December 1907: . 


house, furnituie, and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
National 


agen 
Due. from State banks and bankers 
Checks’ and other cash items 
Exchanges for ‘Clearing 
Fractional. paper currency, nickels and cents 
Clearing House account, net balance 
Lawful , ney reserve in bank, viz.: 


Ba 3333635 
BREE BSsssSee 
SSuBe RSesssai 


32 
oS 
a 


Logel-tondor “notes * 
ption fund with 


. S&S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 


Capital stock 
Surplus fund 
Un = gy profits, 


National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to —— en and savings banks.. 


iden 
Individual “Sepseite subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes 


Total 
State of ae , County of New York, 8s.: 

I, DUMO CLARKE, President of the above-named 
bank, do — quent + es os ours statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge an ie 
oer " DUMONT CLARKE, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of De- 

7 


ber, 190 
orl. $1 ELBERT A. BENNETT, 
Notary Public. 


LEVI ae: WEIR 
JNO. T. TERRY, 
J. R. MAXWELL, 


PACIFIC BANK 


470 BROADWAY. 


A Conservative Depository 
for 57 Years. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$1,250,000.00 


Correct—Attest: 
\ Directors. 




















225 Fourth Avenue 
CORMBA 10 STRSEB? 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 34, 1907: 


af 








aS 
*2ee' 


mn +o 4 
SSS 








Esk 


o 
a 
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certificates” on hand... 
banks -(not 





Clearing House 
Due — Beceeacape: 
agents) 


Checks and other cash ite 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
ay owed reserve in bank, viz.: 


2823 
S288 SQesssses 


8 
2 


Lngal-tondies “notes 
ar” ar tion fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 


of circulation) 
from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 


redemption fund 


neti banknotes outstanding 


* Due to other National banks............ ee 


Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings hanks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual p ne subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 


OE tame cinn de x hokneee de wanes eae »+» $17,838,382 26 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

A ‘ARLES ELLIOT W ARREN, Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
Subscribed eet sworn to before me this 5th day of 


December, 
J. N. TIMMBRMANN 
[Seal.] Notary Public, No. 121, 


New York bo. 

Correct—Attest: 
©. C. OLARKH, 
J. D. LAYNG, 


{birectora 
W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., 








Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is B aay pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 














a because none isneeded. It is the 
mpu or adulteration in cod liver oil 
thats — es it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor. 


It is this purity that makes Moller's 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘ repeat.” 
flat, oval bottl 
re. 3 hy FE: bear! K, the’ mame of 


echieffelin & Co., New York 


SOLE AGENTS 
| Re a Tn 
————— oo 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 3d, 1907: 


Loans discounts 
Overdratta, ey nd unsecured 
U. 8. 2 wsecure circulation 
U. 8. tints te . 8. deposits 
Bonds, Gocuritios, ete. 
house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National 
agents) 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper a em a cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
a circulation) 
from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
a RM fund 


Gooteet —F 
us 
~ profits, less expenses and taxes 


Navional banknotes outstanding 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due b trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks eg 
United States de 
Bills payable, inc 
for money borrowed 


250,000 00 
450,000 00 


$9,520,419 79 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES ©. BROWER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
December, 1 
: LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


OHRISTIAN F. TIPTJEN, 
PEDRO R. DE FLOREZ, 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, 


Directors. 


‘REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York, at New York, in Sta tate of 
New York, at the et — December 


. 7 $54,708 ees = 


un 
Bonds, securities, thy, 
Due —_ National 


agen 
Due trem State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and ‘cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pecie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 

Due pena U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus ot oe paid in 


pal 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to othe 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and evans pane « 
Individual deposits subject to chec 
certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes 


000 
Clearing House account, net balance 8,370,000 00 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, s6.: 

I, B. J. STALKER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemniy swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

E. J. STALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this Sth day of 
December, 1907. FRED L. BATES, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 

Certificate filed in New York Count Co 

Correct—Attest: A. B. HEPBURN, 
H. W. CANNON, Directors. 
A. H. WIGGIN, 





THE MARKET & FULTON NAT’L BANK, OF N. Y. 
December 3d, 1907. 


Loans and investments 


Clearing House exchanges 
Banking house 
Cash and reserve 


Capital stock 
Surplus and profits 
Circulation 





AMERICAN pag: COMPANY 
ereeete, Ge dividend of One and One-quarter Per Cent. 
) b declared ‘upon the Preferred Stock of 


December 11th, 1907. 
will remain open. 
. ISMON, Gecretary. 
Dated New York, December 5th. 1907,” 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
A granites dividend of ty - AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. the Preferred Stock has been declared porate 
kholders of record a 


January “isth, 1908, referred stoc 
lose of business beconmes ae 1907. Transfer FF 


e 
will remain open. Checks 
B. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





AMERICAN CAR ° FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ew York, December 6th, 1907. 
PREFERRED. CAPITAL STOCK, 
Dividend No. 35. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of one and th uarters per cent. (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Capital St of the Company, payable January ist, 
1908, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December _, 1907. Transfer ag? Ry close December 
Guaranty Trust Company 
ork. 8. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, December 6th, 1907. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
lend No. 21. 


Divid 
Board of Disoeoees ® one this day declared a tee 
t. (1%) . ae 
a 
m 1907. 
will close December 11th, 1907, and reopen 
a ene ty Op oe seas ‘Company 
DELANO, Treasurer. 


Rh -5 
M. HAGER, Recsetery. 








Unlike all 
For 


YY. US A 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Merchants National Bank of the 
City of New York, 


the State of New York, at the close of business De- 
8d, 1907: 


% 


Loans and discounts 

orn secured apd unsecured 
S. bonds to secure circulation 
? a to secure U. 8. 

Other bonds to secure U. 8S. 


Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furnituse and fixtures 
Clearing House account, net balance 
Due from National banks (not 
agents 
Dae from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful monéy reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie ' 
Legal-tender notes 
Redem tion ‘fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other neg 5% 
redemption fund 


EB 


SB2 Be 
S8832 S888 


~» 


-- 


SB8R SFES 


8 


LIABILITIBS. 


Capital stoek paid in 
Surplus fund 
a profits, 


National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National bankr 
Due to State banks and bankers... 


less expenses and ears 


Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 


State of New York, County of New York, ss,: 

I, JOSEPH BYRNE; Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOSEPH BYRNB, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
December, 1907. 

THOMAS FAIRSERVIS, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
DONALD MACKAY, 


Directors. 





THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York City, December 3d, 1907. 


$1,128,465 44 

24,975 00 

150,000 00 

en ed <6 180,450 44 

Exchanges Soe ee 149,485 60 
Cash and reserve . 500,640 68 


$2,179,017 16 


Capital ° 

Surplus and profits cenceencee eccnaeccvesee 
Circulation ° 

Due 


a. $2,179,017 16 
VINCENT LORS, » President. 
FREDERIC T. HUME, Vice-President. 
ZENAS B. NEWELL, 
GEORG®D E. HOYER, Asst. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 34, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts awe. gnns Saude b90.0uc vic oGRMGReee 
Overdraf and DB vcscccee 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation........... 15,815,000 
* eposits....... 


seeeeee 


i 
g 





5 
ee 


& 
3 8822833 
gi sugssssere 


U. &. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not one 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers eeee ees 
Checks and other cash items........ etonge 
Exchanges for Clearing House.,...... weds 
Notes of other National banks.. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels ‘and cents 
Lawful money reserve in nae, viz. : 
Specie ’ 
Legal-tender notes . 
er fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 790,750 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other am 5% 
redemption fund 61,303 75 


eg 
SSEEE 
SBS 


4 
2 
= 
2 
o 
8 


ISAS ESTED. 
Capital stock paid in ... Seovesse 
Surplus fund 
ar” oped profits (less expenses “and taxes 


) eos 
National banknotes outstanding. 
Reserved for taxes 
Due to other National banks.. 

Due to State banks and bankers. . 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Provident reserve fund 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits and pees to check. 
Demand certificates of deposi 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s —— outstanding 

U. 8. Deposit 

Bonds orvowed 


Total $267,719,132 13 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, ARTHUR KAV ANAGH, Cashier of ‘the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. KAVANAGH, Cashier. 
before me this Sth day of 


EDWIN F. COREY, Notary Public, 
New York County. 


Subscribed and sworn to 
December, 1907. 


Correct—Attest: 
EDWIN 8S. MARSTON 
M. TAYLOR PYNE, 


‘ Directors. 
JAMBS H. POST, 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
* RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, December 12th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 

dend (being dividend No. 19) on the PREFERRED Stock 
of this Company of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($3.50) per share, payable February ist, 1908, ont of sur- 
plus net income, to holders of PREFERRED Stock br ae 
tered at the close of the transfer books on Jan 
1908. ‘The transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock. wit 

closed at three o’clock P. M. on January 24, 
and —— be reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on February 


Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders of PRE- 
— Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this 


ice. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





Seourity Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping ef Securities 
Boxes of all all ‘Sizes an and Prices, 


Lar t and and convenience 
Pn a NCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


in the State of New York, at the close of business De- 
cember 34, 1907: 







RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ........ssecssceeecees $25,115,700 89 
COIERD 5 0:0 60. 66 6b eben nt Peesbtaesnvinavep 4,580 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits........ 100,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits....... 1,335,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc. .....-cceecenecesees 35,700 00 
SEE DONE okie scnecs'ntdbdinescee 363,099 28 
Clearing House account, net balance. 2,256,000 00 
Due from National banks... 1,460,322 41 
Due from State banks ..... 228,075 20 
Checks and other cash items 246,381 57 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 1,247,839 96 
Notes of er + ae WOMB. 6 oe eccnccecd 403 00 
ERGMOES GME GOMER oc cc ccvcccesssceccedesese 4,500 00 
Lawful py At in bank, viz.: 





Lnpnttinhes inohee oo... clisceteeeteccs 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer, 5% 





CF Pr ore 2,500 00 

e from U. §. Treasurer other than 5% 
PeGemmpeies. GUME occ ccccvvccccccctidvonce 11,000 00 
BOGOR occcccsccccoucesecistlciogss esas $36,556,896 42 

LIABILITIB£S. 

Capital ‘stock paid in...........ccseeseeees $1,500,000 00 
BD TED sScoccccccccetebsscesubupecdons 6,000,000 00 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
DOD tenth r a's 2 b.uc as vssictéeh sited 1,428,640 61 
National banknotes outstanding 47,600 00 
State banknotes outstanding .. 5,682 00 
Due to other National banks. . 8,356,317 77 
Due to State banks .........cceccceccecees 2,275,718 71 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 1,473,043 95 
DOVAMOROS GMBONE occ cc cscccccccccedsccesess : 6,971 00 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 11,803,136 84 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 610,400 73 
Certified Check® 2.2... ccccccsccccsvccccseces 306,974 98 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 30,354 39 
Ee ME: Sabadecchseevescb@kesblesices 130,000 00 
‘Bonds Gosvewes deb ciehh 12,000c keene eeee aa eed 1,335,000 00 
Reserved fo tAXCB 2... .ccccccccccccscceces 77,055 44 
TROND id eea cae accsebcs <dacdecsndean ids $36,556,896 42 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above National bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Sth day of 
December, 1907. CHAS. E. MeCARTHY, Notary Public. 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
I. D. FLETCH 


- D ER, \ Directors. 
EDWARD C. RICE, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
‘ THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 3d, : 


Loans and 

Overdrafts, Se PE ee Petre 

g. S. bonds to secure circulation.... 
8S. bonds to secure U. 8. 

Siner bonds to secure U. 8. deposi 


Securities, CtC. .....cecesecsccesers 
Due from National 


agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 


weer errr eee ree eee 


























Checks and other cash items............+.+ 

Exchanges for Clearing House...........-.- 

Notes of other National banks.............- 
| Ae mae paper currency, nickels and cents 1,480 41 
OEE Es Sop enced ba ice dsadeneseeverente¢ 1,362,793 00 
Legal PROMMOP -MOCRD 65500 ic ec cceendsivssssce 200,000 00 

mption fund with U. S. Treasurer (6% 
GPORMRRIAR) © oc vw cewecec coset sceccune 50,000 00 

Dee from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund ........--ceeeseeeeeeene 12,154 75 
Total) .ccccccccvecccccccccccsscecccese $19,272,415 63 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im ........eeseeeeceeceee $1,000,000 00 
om lus ag ae Sébvacdeteuuaabee 2 “axe 1, 000 

vided profits, less expenses an xes 
BEE ‘oa chaccdevinccubussvenesss bodes) cane 924,702 88 
National banknotes outstanding .......... . 997,400 00 
Due to other National banks............. «+ 8,010,689 35 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 306,508 24 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 2,556,675 58 
Individual deposits, subject to check....... 7,255,397 77 
Demand certificates ~ deposit. .......0.+6+ 40,382 24 
ee ee SR Se arr ee fe 285,390 75 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 180,273 82 
United States deposits ............ 500,000 00 
Clearing House account, net balance 835,000 00 
Bonds ~ SAAS eter a 451,000 00 

Reserved for taxes .........ccceccecseveens 29,000 

Abies 0 080 weaves ces vcescesseesetes oD, ssa gonameae 63 


Total 
State of New ay County of New. York, ss.;: 

I, JAMES V LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 


December, 1907. 
HENRY 8S. BARTOW, Notary Public, 
ueens County 
Certificate filed hs New York and Kings ties. 


Correct—Attest 
CHAS. A. MOORE, 
CHAS. H. WARREN, 


~ { Directors. 
FRED’K B. SCHENOK, 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK ed NEW = 

mber Sth. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE P STOCKHOLDERS. of 
this Bank for the election of Directors for the 
be held at the Banking House, 214 Broadway, 
oa Tuesday, January 14th, 1908, between 
the hours of 12M. and 1 P. 

MAURICE H. BWER, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


New York. December 11, 1907. 
An election for Directors of this Bank will he held 
at the banking house, No. 680 | yd New York, on 
oe 14, 1908. Polls ppen from 2 to 8 


o’clock 
Z. BE. NEWBLL, Cashier. 


Office of 
wren eee SILVER COMPANY 
Conn., ber ue. 1907 
Coupons No. 10 of = "Debenture Bonds this Com 
ny, due January ist, 1908, will be paid ,-$ and after 
t date, upon presentation at the Exchange 


National Bank, 


Broadway, New York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


95 William Street, New York, December Sth, 1907. 

At the annual election for Directors this Company, 
held on the 24 instant, the following-named gentlemen were 
elected for the ensuing year: 





Henry ©. Mortimer, William E. Hutchins, 
Charlies H. Lowerre, William Buaker 
vid J. rtis, Ernest L. Allen, 
Ambrose 8. M , IP. John A. Forster, 
Areunahb B Samuel V. Hoffman, 
mas B. Peck, Isaac L, Allen, 


Mr. David J President, 
and Mr. Allen was unanimously re-elected Vice- 
Presiden 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 





eee t Lessee. 
NINETY- 2 RTERLY DIVIDEND. 
No. 13 Park Row, York, r Oth, 1907. 
teed qua ‘di and three- 
uarters per cent. on the capital the ttan 
ay will be id on and after Thursday, 
January 24d, to at the be 
of the transfer books on Friday, 18th, 1907, 
at 8 o'clock 
on Thureday, De- 





k ber 4th, 1907. 
A dividend of TREN (10) PER CNT. hes nas t this dey 


Re i a 


Janua 
24 B. M. OLARKE, Cashier. 





ty 
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R. L. Beeckman 
James Brown 

James A. Burden, Jr. 
Hubert Cillis 
William S. Fanshawe 
John Fox 

Andrew Freedman 
James Gayley 

J. Horace Harding 
Gerald L. Hoyt 
Ernest Iselin 
William Jay 

William B. Leeds 


Windsor 


a 4 
Crust Comparit, 
vornorctn NEW DOP Ko siti 


DIRECTORS 


John Alvin Young, President sf Company 


We Invite Your Deposits 


Gardiner M. Lane 
Robert H. McCurdy 
Ogden Mills 

De Lancey Nicoll 
Charles Lathrop Pack 
Morton F. Plant 
Jordan J. Rollins 
Philip Stockton 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Clarence W. Watson 
Charles D. Wetmore 
Archibald S. White 
George W. Young 

















8 per cent. Debentures and First Mor 


(The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
mary 4? a yg og 000,000 ites over thirt 
upon ©; near 80. over 
a years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. ¥! 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
$236,500 








The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company pays 
more than three hundred and sixty- 
five claims every day thruout the 
year. The magnitude of the Com- 
pany’s business is thus strikingly 
suggested. During 1906 the 
Metropolitan wrote more insur- 
ance than any other company in the 
world, and it has done this for 13 
consecutive years. Public patronage 
implies public confidence. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS 
A. G. BULLOCK, e President 





January, 1, 1907 


buhseecedadnebidetnabentitebs yr ae 4 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715.19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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30,000 Housewives 


have, during the past 
year, consulted dy Jetter 
the editors. of Success 
Macazine’s Home De- 
partments on hundreds 
of topics of the most 
varied character connect- 
ed with their daily lives. 


a 45,000 Family Heads 


have consulted 4y /e¢ter the financial experts of SUCCESS MAGAZINE'S 
‘Investors’ Department,’’ asking advice as to the investment of their sur- 
plus funds in amounts ranging from one hundred to fifty thousand dollars. 
We are taught from childhood the art of making money ; but one most 
essential thing has been neglected in the average person's education, and 
that is how to take care of the money after it has beén earned. That is 
why there are so few very rich and so many very poor. The Investors’ 
Department of SUCCESS MAGAZINE educates its readers how to safely in- 
vest their money. This department is a regular feature of the magazine, 
and is conducted by one of many years’ experience in the financial world. 


The World’s Crime Against China 


A great international crime has been committed and traced to Europe’s commercial greed—the Christian 
peoples are demoralizing the Asiatic races through the opium traffic. In China, India, and Burmah, the bodies 
and souls of countless multitudes are being starved, and the life-blood sapped from these ancientraces by the 
curse of opium. 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE'S Special Representative, Samuel Merwin, has traveled around the globe to gather all 
the facts concerning this world-iniquity He tells of his travels in the interior of China, his strenuous search 
for the truth, and of the deadly effect of the great curse, in a most fascinating series of articles. The story— 
startling, astounding—yes, appalling, is extremely interestingly told in Mr. Merwin’s own excellent way. This 
SINGLE editorial feature for 1907 has cost SUCCESS MAGAZINE nearly $10,000. 


Our Fiction 


Clean, delightful, cleverly told stories—the kind you will remember and will tell your friends about—are 
an important feature of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. Here are some that will- appear in the next few numbers: 
‘*Ultima’s Mother,"’ by Ethel Watts-Mumford Grant: ‘‘The Uncertain Heart,’’ by Elliot Flower; ‘‘ Paulin's 
Little Brother,’ by Aldis Dunbar; ‘‘’ The Wooing of Mexie,’’ by Chauncey Thomas; ‘‘ That Dog Sherry,’’ by 
Charles Battell'Loomis. Besides these, we will publish a new story by F. Marion Crawford—one of the most 
fascinating that this author has ever written. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE Fe: 


Subscription Prices Washington Square 
One year ... . . $1.00 


Two years (toone subscriber) 1.50 
Five 


years. . . . - 3.00 NEW YORK 


Life Subscription . . 10.00 


























